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‘Kainotomon’ Rock Drill 


SELECTED BY THE 


BRITISH, PRUSSIAN, & SAXON 
| GOVERNMENTS. 


SUPERIOR A 
T.A.WARRINGTON, 





30,King-street, Cheapside, London. 


PULVERISING Ma 


FOR REDUOING 
MINERALS, CHEMICALS, CEMENTS, CEREALS, &c 


T. B. JORDAN AND SON, 
62, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


PATENT 


CHINE, 


SIMPLE. 
DURABLE, 
EFFECTIVE. 
OTHER 
SPECIALITIES. 
GOLD 
REDUOING PLANT. 
HAND-POWER 
ROCK DRILLS. 
CGCENERAL 
MINING PLANT 


Illustrated Cata- 
logues on applica- 





PHOSPHOR BRONZE. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARKS, 


THE BEST METAL FOR 


BEARINGS, SLIDE VALVES, 
PUMPS, 
STEAM FI'I'TINGS, &c., 
Supplied in Ingots or Castings. 
WIRE, amenes, TUBES, &c. 


For Ingot Quotations, see Prices Current , page 4, 


THE PHOSPHOR BRONZE COMPANY 
SUMNER and EMERSON STREETS, SOUTHWARK, 


(L MITED): 
LONDON, §.F. 


PATENT 


“INGERSOLL ROCK DRILL”. 


MEDAL 


AND 
HIGHEST 
AWARDS. 


We claim 40 per 
cent. greater effec: 
tive drilling 


1872—American 
Institute, 


1873—Ditto. 


1874 — London 
International. 


1875—Manches- 
ter. 


1875—Leeds. 
1875—Cornwall. 
1875—Rio de Janeiro, 
1876—Australia. 
1876—Philadelphia. 
1877—Cornwall. 
1877—Mining Institute. 
1878—Paris, 


- 4 
LE GROS, MAYNE, LEAVER, & CO. 


60, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


DUSSELDORF 


ss o* « wr es: 
TUBES FOR BOLERS, PERKINS'’S, and other HOT-WATER SYSTEMS. 
For Catalogues of Rock Drills, Air Compressors, 8teel or Iron 8team Tubing, 
Boiler Tubes, Perkins’s Tubes, Pneumatic Tubes, and all kinds of Machinery and 
MINING PLANT, apply to— 


60, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THOS. LARMUTH AND CO., 


Todleben Ironworks, 
SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 


MAKERS OF STURGEON’S NEW 


PATENT TRUNK AIR COMPRESSOR, 


WINDING AND PUMPING ENGINES. VENTILA 
TING AND BLOWING FANS, 


TURBINE WATER-WHEELS. 


Vi ls tI, 





- Ll 


SOLE MAKERS OF MC CULLOCH'S 
PATENT ROCK DRILL CARRIAGE. 


STEAM CRANES. OVERHEAD TRAVELLERS 
ENDLESS CHAIN ELEVATORS, AND FEED SHEETS 
TRAVERSERS AND TURNTABLES 





The Barrow Rock Drill 


COMPANY 


SUPPLY their CELEBRATED ROCK DRILLS, AIR COM- 
PRESSORS, &c., and all NECESSARY APPLIANCES for 
working the said Drills, 


Their DRILLS have most satisfactorily stood the TEST 
of LONG and CONTINUOUS WORK in the HARDEST 
KNOWN ROCK in numerous mines in Great Britain and 


other countries, clearly proving their DURABILITY and 
POWER. 


The DRILLS are exceedingly STRONG, LIGHT, SIMPLE, 
and adapted for ends, stopes, quarries, and the sinking of 
shafts. They can be worked by any miner. 


For PRICES, Particulars and Reports of Successful and 
Economical Working, apply to— 


LOAM AND SON, 
LISKEARD, CORNWALL. 


ELLIS LEVER AND CO., 


BRATTICE CLOTH MANUFACTURERS, 


WEST GORTON WORKS, 
BOWDON, near MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


‘ALEX. WILSON & CO., 


VAUXHALL IRONWORKS, 
LONDON, S.W., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE VAUXHALL DONEEY PUMPS. 


THE EXCELSIOR DIRECT-ACTING 
PUMPS, 


4” Air Compressors. 
Winding Engines. 


HOISTING MACHINERY. 





ILLUSTRATED AND PRICED CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


JOSH. COOKE AND CO.,, 


SAFETY LAMP WE 


AND 
GAUZE MANUFACTORY, 
Honourable Mention, Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
Illustrated Price Lists free, by post or otherwise, 
MIDLAND DAVY LAMP WORKS, 


Belmont Passage, 203, Lawley-street, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
in Ve ae 


Makers of Williamson’s Double Safety Lamp” 


—i| Nec Williamson’s Patent Double Safety Lamp shown half in 
3 section, 


’ 4 
we 
i | aa 
Re gl 
ee) SS 
BS eal 


” ~1 - Ad 
Medal—For Improved Invention—London, Kensington, 1874. 
Ditto —Excellence of Workmanship—-Wrexham, 1876. 


ESTABLISHED 1798. 


SPECIALITIES: 

| Boilers, Bridges, Bessemer Plant, Chemical Plant. 

| ENGINES: Hauling, Marine, Pumping, Stationary, and Winding 

| GLASS MACHINERY. 

|MINING MACHINERY for COAL, COPPER, GOLD, and ROCK 
| SALT 

WHEELS. 

Bevel, Change, Mitre, Spur, and Worm. 








St, Helen’s Engine, Boiler, and Bridge Works and 
Foundry, Lancashire, 
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& C0., ENGINEERS, LINCOLN. 


NOTICE. 














TO COLLIERY reso MINE OWNERS, 












The Patent “Robey” Mining Engine: 


Is complete in itself, ready for putting down and 





SHE PATENT ROBEY FIXED tet AND 
LOCOMOTIVE BOILER COMBINE 
4 to 50-horse power. : 


setting to work immediately, either as a permanent 


or temporary Winding or Pumping Engine. 






















ROBEY & ce LINCOLN. EN 


i LOVED RARROW LIFT, 4 fies RT 
HOISTING ENGIN -_ 





VERTICAL STATIONARY STEAM ENGIND 
AND PATENT BOILER COMBINED, 
1% to 16 horse power. 


























ALL SIZES KEPT IN STOCK, FROM 6 TO 50-H.P. NOMINAL. 





For particulars and prices, apply to the 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


eee See ROI B EY 4 GO EN G | N E ER iL N TTA. 
4 to 50-horse power. | ul 4 to 60-horse power. 





THE SAVILE- STREET FOUNDRY AND ENGINEERING 0,, LIMITED, SHEFFIELD. 


STEEL y. CAST IRON. SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR CRUSHING AND PULVERISING 


IMPORTANT TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND MINERS, 


Why use Cast Steel for Cort Wheels? | . | ORES AND QUARTZ OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, BY 
Ge ee ee ae” Gone ot toiy taieen | BOTH WET AND DRY PROCESSES. 


Iron, 50 per cent. lighter, 

and i3 practically for Colliery, Mining, and HALL’S PATENT PORTABLE CRUSHING PLANT. 

UONBREAKABLE, Railway Companies, ae. 

Wears three Contractors, § 
&c, 


time3 as 
















2.--Thousands > eS 


sets are inusein all 
the principal Collieries 
in the United Kingdo: 

3.—The cost of MAINTENANCE i is 
50 p2r cont, less than with C135 I-9n. 


Steel Shells for Crushing Rolls, Grinding Mills, Stamp Heads. 
Grates, Crushing and Grinding Plates. | SOLE MAKERS OF HALI’S PATENT MULTIPLE ACTION STONE 


; eos BREAKERS, ORE CRUSHERS, &¢. 
Steel Spur, Bevel, and Worm Gear of every description. IMPROVED CORNISH AND OTHER semaine ROLLS. 










Engineers’, 
Millwrights’, and 
Machinists’ Castings 
from their own Patterns, 





Tram and Barrow Wheels, Incline Rollers, Gauge Guides, Catches, Rope Pulleys, , 
Pedestals, Turntables, Pump Barrels, Buffers, &c, HALL’S PATENT ann aes GRINDING MILLS for reducing mixed 
or she E i 
CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION TO THE WORKS. ee ee ae on cee ee 
page Pap idey. BAKER’S PATENT ROTARY PRESSURE BLOWERS, GAS 
Agents wanted in Mining, Colliery, and Manufacturing districts. EXHAUSTERS, PUMPS, &c., &e, 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT 








>: a = ait : es . Co q , : ipa 
Points, Crossings, Switches, Chairs, &e. Machines for Breaking Cannel and other Coals for Gas Making, Coal for tived ff 
Coking, Black Ash, &c., &c, > 


SI! 
— 
MIN 

k 
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—= SSS - . | 
ERAL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED In the year 1879 the number of blast-furnaces more or less actively North-East Coast .......0.06. 74,007 .......0008. 85,299 
MIN OR THE YEAR 1879 N TI employed was 4963, against 498 in 1878, and 540 in 1877. The fol- | SCRIBOTGOTING so cccacccccssccdcacd 6,292 seeeteseceee 7,200 
KINGDOM F HNO. SAk, lowing summary shows the number of furnaces built and in blast in epereey scsisicoe 
- OnE-—The total output of the iron mines of the United King- 1879 in each of our iron making districts, the pig-iron made, together = Total ....... a a see 807,527 Sree . 834,71 l 
TRON ike past year amounted to 14,379,735 tons; of this quantity with the quantities of coal employed in its manufacture : — These totals show an increase in production of 17,186 tons in 1879 
dom Pe tons were obtained from mines and workings not in our faites wetmasts. A Pig-iron Coal | Compared with the previous year. The following is a complete list q 
a Jds, the quantity obtained from the latter source amounting England— Built. In blast. ps — of Besse.ner steelworks in Great Britain in the year 1879, with the 
oon 0 319 tons. Comparing these figures with those for the year | Northumberland a ap ons. _| number and capacity of the converters :— 
878 , considerable falling off appears, amounting to 1,346,635 tons, | Durham...........-...., Pad eo a1. gi pct: 557,255... 1,161,587 | Number. Name and situation of works. Converters. Capacity. 
7 oS ‘ 5 79R 27 ; ich 5.405.7 ~ ' . ey at = Me 
Me total production 1n 1878 being geile te oe of which 5,405,7 7 /\y orkshire, North Riding ......... 90... 70 ... 1,210,091... 2,589,660 | . f 2 3. 0 
were obtained from the clay anc blac and measures of the Yorkshire, W. Riding 49 31 218.805 556.775 | ] .. Henry Bessemer and Co. [L.], Sheffield ...... 2 ah 5 O 
tons elds, and 10,320,593 tons from iron ore mines in districts other | nerphyshir oe aa 53... 36 291.455... 765821| 2...Bolck , , ae 
coal fields, @ , The value of the i cyte ft PEDIC 600s sccccessesssecesseserss 53... 36 91,455... 765,82 -Bolckow, Vaughan, & Co.[L.], Middlesborough. 4... 8 0 
han those of the coal measures. oe See eee ore Seen TS | LBROROD  oicicacscescscccoscessceses 49... 37 631,343... 1,167,408 4 710 
i879 at the place of Seoreneran Wee, Serene, COMpRTED WHR | Cumberiand ............cccccccssssse 51... 274 631,638... 1,005,497 | %-+-John Brown and Co, [1], Sheffield...) 9 "19 9 
7], in the previous year, the difference in the value showing | ghronshire .......... 9° a 60.790. 56.507 | 5 ee ee Wen ~ ra 6 ~¢ 
pre of 647,073. The decrease in quantity and value sould jose gos ee pagbabudcondeseca Pe ' shebra pa pry 4...Charles Cammell & Co., Cy clops Works, Sheffield 4... 4 0 
‘oubtless have been greater than we have stated, but it will be re- | south Staffordshire................. 140... 44... 825,780... 742,006, 5-- Ditto, Grimesthorpe, Shefield{ 2° 5 0 
pose d that the closing months of the year 1879 witnessed a | North; ae anti 165.317... 428.557 (Sham : . , 2... 7 0 
member the iron ore and pig-iron industries, inducing for a time |j —— onshire .. ba “y ae “ 557 g { Sheflield Steel & Iron Works, Attercliffe, Sheff.) 2... 4 0 
5! , 2g s- . Pe er pas Sy aul GEG 006005 31,678... 261,395 srown, Bayley ix 
ire activity and better prices, but not sufficient to bring the | Gloucestershire 9 “ae at ane | " \ Brown. : 5 baw Fogg Dixon L. ke a ges omer: 4... 8 0 
rene on production up to the figures for 1878. | Wiltshire ‘ . ‘ ‘ve i ron Go-5 Tudhoe, Ferry hill, Durham... 2 .. 2 10 
retulr + offtst of the following summaries appears the iron ore raised | on, TA praaaanemuesuncnnencnaane : 40,000... 105,000) 8+ ilasgow Bessmr. Steel Co.[L.], AtlasW orks,Glas. 2... 3 0 
In the first of Sow SS tl aahl chomtnion sisted & BMPSDITC 2... .00erccssceersseccees 9...Samuel lox & Co., Stockbridge Works, Sheffield 2... 5 O 
+» 1879, from mines and workings not in the coal measures, giving a Somersetshire 0 10...Lloyd’s, Foste ic ld Park, Wed ‘ 
my as previously stated of 9,248,886 tons, valued at 2,397,0101.:— | ep eee aa Ee ee ee ren veeeey F.. 2 O 
1H, total as | sates, BO. Quantities. Walse: 2 serene: weg |; 11...Bolton Iron and Steel Co., Bolton, Lancashire... 4... 5 0 
Counties, Tons. wate: £. —_ a Total steeeeeceseeceeenseceseeees 624...343 . 4,374,526... 9,370,645 | 12...London and North Western Railway, Crewe ... 2... 3 0 
II a caschseines 400 O.. 240 0 0 | North Wales | 13...Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
Devonshire ....++++ 692 19... 296 9 6 | Denbighshire sabnbckbunvessdsbaceesah 9... 3] 18.953 35.804 | way Company, Gawton Works, Manchester... 4... 3 10 
RemeiDOEATO ss s.eceecenconeseoee ; 14,100 0... SO TEe FO 0. NON NG oh setae ecseseesssesinecesss Fas O1 vise , 14...Mersey Steel & Iron Works, Toxteth Park, L’pool.10 ... 5 0 
Gloucestershire haces tewngeb hed 58,551 18 ... 85,091 2 0 | South Wales— | 15...Manchester Steel and Railway Plant Company, 
Wiltshire......ssssesescseseeesevess 47,623 0... 9,624.12 © | Anthracite furnaces ......... seen ll... 4) 332,174... 684,249 Gibraltar Works, Newton Heath, Manchester 4... 3 0 
falas RAAlA vorneeasconsesvoesenees : 1,238 0... 915 15 6 Bituminous | Glamorganshie ivy: 23 ‘Uae os “| 16...Barrow Hematite Steel Co., Barrow, Lancashire 8... 7 0 
Northamptonshire... svacsans 1,211,406 10... 175,558 4 O coal district { Monmouthshire... 57... 27... 337,684... 769,894 | ‘ 2. 60 
Lincolnshire ...-+-.-++see0r reds 695,326 0... 103,037 5 O es _ —_ —— - ——| 17...Dowlais Iron Co., Dowlais, Glamorganshire ... Pin Oo 
staffordshire, Binstie: ; .scccstsths 36,832 38 $0,257 1 © Total of Wales.......ss00000. 154... 57 688,881... 1,489,947 | Si. 7 
ANCASITC sssseseeeeeseeeeeeeeenes 976,822 14... 532,585 3 6 — ——— — -- ——__—_—. | . " i i le ! ‘.. 26 
ow ow nl ee 1,227,006 0... 674'586 11 0 ee ee 151... 963 932,000... 2,256,819 | 18...Ebbw Vale Co., Ebbw Vale Monmouthshire... 2. 10 0 
Vestmoreland ...-sssereeeeeeeee 1,454 0... 727 0 O a ae ee ‘ Tact (1 ‘ ia ra 38 oun © 0 
Sohien, North Riding ...... 4,750,000 9... 712,500 0 0 Total of Great Britain ...929...496} ... 5,995,337...13,117,411 19...West Cambrind. Iron & Steel Co., Workington uw | oO 
Northumberland & Durham... 16,679 0... 10,007 0 0 The average consumption of coal in 1879 was for the whole king- : Phoenix Bessemer Steel Works, the Ickles, | o.. 3 2 
North WaleS ...cccesseeceereesees $92 11. 16616 6 dom 44 cwts. to each ton of pig-iron made; ten yearsago it exceeded | 20 near Sheffield, Steel, Tozer, and Hamp- aw 
<o, Wales and Monmouthshire 53,811 0. 32,286 12 0 60 cwts. of coal. In some districts a larger consumption of coal ie, <  Serrreterrrrrerer rr t rer Su. & @ 
Realatidh cusossvsapervatbentand ounsids 155,833 65... 79,286 12 © | appears; in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where the cold-blast is} 21...Carnforth Hemat. Iron Co. [l.] Carnforth, Lanc. 2... 6 0 
Secthadl «..sserveus 492 0. 369 0 0 | chiefly employed, the average is 51 cwts. of coal, in Monmouthshire | 22...Erimus Steel Work, Middlesbro’, Chas. E. Muller 2... 6 0 
Isle of Man 230 0. 128 0 0 | 45 ewts., while in Lancashire and Cumberland, where Durham coke} 23...Darlington Iron Co., Darlington, Durham ...... 2... — 
; is extensively used, the average did not in 1879 exceed 37 cwts. 24...Moss Bay Hematite Iron and Steel Co., Working- 
Tata» asrssnsavap 000600. 9,248,886 0... 2,397,010 14 0 The pig-iron made and coal used in its manufacture in the five CON Damberland ...cisies<isicdevesaas siasceasetsees Si. & 8 
Argillaceous & blackband ob- years ending 1879 will indicate the marked economy secured in re-| 25...Rhymney Iren Co.[L.], Rhymney, Monmouthsh. 3... 7 O 
tained from coal measures., 5,130,849 0 ... 2,565,424 0 0 cent years :— n : | 26...Blaenavon Iron& Steel Co [L.], Blaenavon, Mon. 2... 8 0 
eet iion ae Retest eae tone, S, Paes Furnaces, ?ig-iron. Coal used. | 27...Standar ron ¢ 666) CO caccssscciccsaccrs Beas — 
“Bes. ! ohn far nae a0 Year. duilt, In blast. Tons. Tons. | Ms Snameen Tren and Steet Comer b 
Gross total 14,379,735 O 4,962,434 14 0 Cael | TIN-P a | TUFACTURE ¥ } y york 
Gross total ....... secoe 28,009,051 vee EOL, 40 ; 18765 ...... 989 ...... oe 6,365,462 ...... 15,645,774 | TIN-PLATE MANUFACTURE.—From the summary of tin-plate works 
The argillaceous and blackband ores were obtained from the under- YBZES .nccce GOT vccsse ee 6,555,997 ...... 15,598,381 jin the United Kingdom in the year 1879 there appears to be 78 works 
meutioned coal fields in the quantities and values given, according to 1877 ...... 940 x 6,608,664 ...... 15,3424 15 | erected, of these 43 are situated in South Wales, 10 in Staffordshire 
returns made to the Keeper of Mining Re cords :—- , 1878 ...... 948 ‘ 6,381,051 ...... 14,112,305 and Worcestershire, 21 in Monmouthshire and Gloucestershire, 1 in 
ae Counties. —* P Value, 1879 ...... 999 Re 5,995,337 ...... 13,117,411 Cumberland, 2 in Scotland, and 1 in North Wales. The number of 
Ps. ~ "970 oe 135 0 % With the revival of trade towards the close of the year 1879 the | Mills built in the above 78 works is 294, of which number 210 were 
Shropshire 300,391 150,195 10 9 | market prices of pig-iron rose; thus Cleveland pig quoted in January |!" operation in 1879, producing tin, terne, and black plates. The 
Samvlokdhire ee rr 16214 8107 0 0 | at 39s. 9d. rose to 55s. per ton in December ; West Cumberland Bes- | total number of boxes made in 1879 amounted to 4,250,345, compared 
Derl all RRR 146.341 ... 7317010 9 | Semer pig, in like manner, at 55s. in January was 95s. in December. with 4,058,000 boxes in the previous year, showing an increase of 
Nottinghamshire cnbbh  calibids 20,000 10.000 0 9 | Scetch pig also fluctuated, commencing in January at 42s. 7d. per ere goo pen “— “ae rr eg ropeny in logs 
ea we 29908 £10 2: ton, receding to 41s, 5d. in June, and eventually rising in December | ©G%4 to 190,567 tons, 1e production o 79 was very widely dis- 
Staffordshire, North 1,039,266 ... 519,633 0 0 . y tributed, 3,534,169 boxes being exported, against 2,837,776 boxes in 



























to 50s. 4d. per ton. The prices of the several varieties of pig-iron 

















Ste shire, South ; 483,507 ... 241,752 O ¢ : ; é 11979 92 9 ena ¢ , Q77 ’ ; 
stafford hire, So whi one aa ) | were quoted as follows in 1879; the prices in the two previous years | 1878, and 2,819,098 boxes in the year 1877. The details of these 
EEE Ene 321,789 ... 160,894 10 O riche, . yr follows : 
: 0 ORK oF will afford data for comparison :— exports are as follows :— 
pall, RRR AE HE ee 4'965 a bye = : | Description of pig-iron. 1879. 1878. 1877. Countries to which exported. Boxes—1879. Boxes—1878. Boxes—1877. 
urbé and 2 t od he JOD wee ato“ Nevele +. LE ‘ 3 ‘ ¢ Tia 8 . ~~ € 
Wales_- ’ , sige ad all £2 RS : ase or 2 : . - R 2 | United States. ....5.610s.sssasccesees 2,755,421 ... 1,931,128 ... 1,943,444 
at UY ag a8 P vest Cumberiand...... £ 14 O.. + . 312 6 | Holland, Germany, & Belgium 159,362 149,640 121,884 
SNEED. gs sesescevsesesaoess sone 38,936 ... 19,468 0 0 | re . ie ae : p 4 | ’ y; g oo y nae y wah , 
: ’ , South Staffordshire]... : Tun Sie Via. BRS 8 ralia and New Ze: 2 08 3.57 5.85 
ED: Shissoisarenseceereosseens 299,000 ... 149,500 0 0 | — gouth Wales meee R 6 2 : : ; +4 q | Austtalia and New Zealand $5,081 ae = Tee 
Scotland-— ier . CS cereroreres -_ 10 4 ne ; ia ; a ; | Italy and Mediterranean......... 108,977 ... 141,691 ... 91,675 
. wr "ar cok DCOUIANG .occccccosescocses 2 os ere | Canada ¢ sriti cs ric 20,798 39 7 BOS 
Eastern Division ..+-sssesesereeeeeeee 106,926 | 1 998.957 0 0 Turning to the annual statement of the Board of Trade, from which eet eer eee eee as” aoe ea irre 
Western Division 1,750,989 f 125,954 _ sap ae Xs : oc chins : ' ciation one obt ned ao f, ey r i F — and Switzerland ......... 75,311 97,928 ... 97,517 
rn eT Pen e e > exported quantities 0 g-iron are ained, We lind the total | South America and Brazil ...... 48,537 ... 62,676 ... 54,402 
a: a cpa acne aaa > 2] Wat . 999 5 7 ROG er Paani ‘ oor 
Total 5.130.849 9 565,424 0 0 pF oy le samtagar pled min er yt a none aoa Gauare Spain and Portugal eecccccecccceee 61,225 ... 70,101 ee 68,612 
Total .sssseseseeeeseeeeeerees 130,849 ... 2,565,424 0 ( against 922,968 tons, . value of 2,467,3721. 878, and 879,672 | Norwav Sw rire : ed 
An examination of the values of the ores in the several districts | tons valued at 2,518,192U.,in 1877. Inthe minened shabeuniant appears pene rt oe ane rn yey <a caaee 
show generally that the prices ruling in the previous year were | the details of pig-iron in 1879 and 1878, giving the countries to which | am Indiea penn etN ‘9.346 12.033 12'891 
walntained, with few exceptions. In Northamptonshire the ores of exported, and the quantities received : lc ie Cation. ocak Sieatition 3414 |. 3080 _. R17 
hydrated oxide at pit’s bank, delivered into truck, varied from 2s, 6d. Beuntsies receiving exports. 1879. 1878. | afeie ey peer ae ig ae 4949 +¢ 5 676 — py 
. 6d., and in a few cases to 4s. per ton of 2400 lbs. The Lanca- rrr rererr Tons 146,830 ...... Tons 85,241 U sintanal tannins enon 0905 1693 < ry 
ores of red hematite from 8s. 6d. to 10s., and in a few mines Sweden and Norway ...... BROS sevivissises 20,725 Pe eer essere eines snnseess eases oe a 907 
ig best blast ore 15s. per ton; similar prices prevailed in the Denmark 11,760 8,569 ie ops 
4 ls. r pric ( EE “sade cncscisctaderass sees9 2945080 8 56 ‘ a 3 9 ... 2,837,776 ... 2.819.098 
4 Cumberland pits, while in the Cleveland district the argillaceous RSORINEEED ccccssscsctssesacvses OTe 228,434 | bn Boney a b - neg Re ge +t os ying 
carbonates did not realise more than from 2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. per ton, BROUGNG 552 cssscceecessveessrses BIS BSG: siscssscases 240,969 U ‘ted Stat = vy ‘An — Pm <p - iv € eitthe alle ares - 
compared with 3s. to 3s. 6d. per ton in 1878. Many difficulties ERE rere rere rrr rey 83,750 90,318 a ore ‘4 + The de “4 be ¥ eg ? a ak t mo a ——_ 
SING appear to stand in the way of obtaining the exact values of the IEE Sasacubancedessve 85,520 96,358 Process pein ena ii ss rege anger Mv be : vy he B pe oan 
Cleveland ores—the first is stated as the large proportion which is ROME S cissssscsecscese 12,364 — rps oy sone afar” es 3.088.12 he urns of the Board of Trade, 
consumed in the furnaces of the mineowners, and in regard to which | BORNE deisxsecasesvacersce 44,370 29,300 — pate ae ro! tl ac bes BAG SUS L EVE: ad " — 
there is. therefore ett ak eed Se pete Mage Ber re ae ey aay Ss or on an isis | In concluding our notice of the iron industries of Great Britain for 
, therefore, no sale; a second difliculty exists in the fact that BOMEY sinks scdissbesesdtseceives 27,995 20,565 the vy 1879. it only remains to add that tl rod f each ir 
a large proportion of the ore is delivered under contracts made many United States, Atlantic 275,049 28,642 “ a eelli * * ak ae ca eo “ % os ng ft . Mi oe | 
years since, and some of these contracts have many years to run, at S : Pacific ...... — 4,021 pos fe ing — woe — Se een mm the —— of the — 
prices which are no guide to the existing values. From 2s. 9d. to 3s. | Australia 15,291 13,307 Statistics, i well as complete lists of our ironworks, mills, forges, 
i pale Ae J : eye aaa ae a he ioe a ab ae a3 pate shoe dl on hi and rolling-mills, also steelworks and tin-plate establishments, form- 
48 been the price determined by those who are in a position to give british North Americ: 28,910 . 23,524 | tne in tteelf A 6 ] lirectory he metallurgical k 
‘ ion, and has accordingly been adopted. Other countries 23,261 32,925 ret Sgr a seggd See see lmao fie Bt edhgee eons + apelin telbnst 
| Se megs 2. Pa tat oe ; sits tat bad ails eindig ince iron trade. Commercial reports of late give much encouragement 
le ironstones of the coal measures give an average of 10s. per ——__—_- —_— ger ses - 
ton in 1879. tho ec : 7 ‘ oe a 3 oa se ae py a for the future, and it will be gratifying to us when the volume for 
on in 1879, the same price being the average of 1878, while in 1877 | a § BREEAM. sisisccsicss 922,698 yA weedeces 2 a alieneainete tiie a taiite cam sd 
the price was nearly 128. per ton. | MILLS AND ForGes.—From the summary of returns of these | ~~ ee nee ae ee a ee 


, Ul the ironstones raised in Scotland in 1879 blackband contributed 
422,003 tons, and clayband 1,135,247 tons, 


bution 





by railway and canal we 
ties being omitted :~- 





of iron ore and ironstone in 1879 and 1878, the quantities 


Following the distri- 


sre as follows, a few unimportant | 


works and the rolling-mills it appears that the 314 works making 
returns had 5149 puddling-furnaces and 846 rolling-mills more or less 


|actively engaged in 1879,compared with 5125 puddling-furnaces and 


830 rolling-mills in 1878. With the partial revival of trade in October, 
1879, and after operations were extended, but from the general de- 








SELF-EXTINGUISHING SATETY LAMP.—The glock, instead of bein 
an ordinary screw as used in the present lamp, is in the improved 
lamp invented by Messrs. ALLEN and GRAHAM, of Liskeard, a bevelled 
steel bolt fitted vertically into the reservoir of the lamp, and projecting 


a * A eae e ° a r 

Witte are and canals, ee tg pression prevailing during the previous months of the year it is esti- | ¢)youch the top is kept in position by a steel spiral spring contained 
eet IITITTITT TTT TTT TTT teens teeneeeee feeeeeee Yye OL see 898,58 ‘ ’ ‘ . ‘rece Ss » ras cons > i Seis: rs : a . . ; Ps rig 

¥ mated that from 9 to 10 per cent. less fuel was consumed in these | jy 9 tin cylinder fixed inside the reservoir of the lamp, A steel stud 








229,771 298,488 


works than in the previous years, while in many districts it was even 








Hort, Staffordshire ..........e.cccocccoscecees 299.039 ay 308.466 “sige is screwed in the side of the outer case, and projects about 3-16ths of 
Fumes, from Lancashire... 882.945 ... 879-480 age oe SE a en ee |. inch inside the lamp, passing a bolt on the bevelled side when 
Vorness, from Cumberland... 791 917 946782 eee ARCTIC en a nf screwing up the lamp, and consequently locking itself, To open the 
Whitehaven, Cleator, and Eeremont...... 901,339 ... 1,052,001 ee ee ee tee igh eo ya s _ — oe OF lamp it is necessary to release the rod from the loop at the bottom 
North Eastern ....,.,....... a 4.190.050 ... 4.999.448 steel by the open hearth stecl he iting, ¢ te ‘foe ° bet Ms a 94 ed of the lamp, and draw it downwards until the lower edge of the ex- 
CC some a eee 37 586 sh ea 56] il naces, while in the year 1878 t here were 5 irms, emp oying 2 vee tinguisher comes in contact with the top part of the bolt, and which 
Trent and Mersey PA he bat bi fe see tp Pt naces. furning to the re cently-published report of the British Tron will ‘bring the under side of the top of the extinguisher about 2 in, 
y Navigation 75,864 ... 32 ,20% | rrade Association, the subjoined table appears, showing the produe- above the burner tube ; by continuing to draw the extinguisher dowu 
Total carried ... 8.18 + 868 9 531 369 regio apm hearth steelworks in Great Britain in 1879, amount- | 5 puts out any light that may then be in the lamp, and at the game 
- 9 HE EEE IOL cone eseeeeeenereneeroene ’ DP cee PVOL wre o 5.0 ms: . P _ . ace > " PF ite , ay 
wit] 7 he, the movement of iron ore by railway and canal in 1879 deal District. , Furnaces erected, Production of steel, ee poi sabe ren ay es Gas cee peeve) oe 
Hands within a few tone of then Set iecasees st nrooionina S ore a a ann st nsesasvonenivabers Ze ones peynnen tamman > ahem off the bolt resumes its original peattion ~ 
referred ‘. 4 os 7 a oO t ie actual decrease of production already Scotland CASES A Renee eee 16 5 000 means of aspiral spring. 1 hse entinatalshut te seaie With cunenstbens 
tons, a fact verif lee te of our notice, amounting to 1,346,635 Sheffield........... seceeeseeeneens 1S pre at the side, and a number of small holes at the top to allow the flame 
retumns in the tes tag a remarkable manner the accuracy of the Lancashire and Cheshire...... 12 15,000 to escape above it, preventing the possibility of the flame escaping 
cised in their 2 be sar , and testify ing to the care and ability exer- North-East ( RIE cirrnseveivnssé D 1,0 N) throuch the gauze by the too quick drawing down of the extinguisher. 
cee ee Semen werdatias............ = foes : 
Arn pay © > we yorted 1,085,045 tons, of the value of | . --=- . ‘i 3 ‘ <= ate 
50,1671, against 1,173,411 “we of the value of 1,162,8517., in the | PI cosccvcsxessavseases LE sisadesatiesces 175,000 Uniting LEAD Prernc.—The invention of Mr. E. M. HUGEN- 
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rted aftes’ these ores are the r 
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1 and Coppé 





The “ purple ores” 
ion work rm 29290 A s rd i 
DS in Tose Sy elded 332,000 tons in 1879, compared with 400,000 


obtained from the metal ex- 


esidue of the cupreous pyrites im- 


ef being operated upon in the metal extraction works, the 
r being separated, and they contain upwards of | less than that of 1877. 


The number of firms engaged in the manufacture of steel in cruci- 
bles by the Siemen’s regenerati ras furnaces remains the same as 
in 1878—seven, and the production in 1879 some 2900 tons, which 
appears to be a trifle under the make of 1878, and about 1000 tons 








TOBLER, of Paris, consists of a cylindrical bushing of suitable internal 
diameter to correspond with that of the piping. This bushing, which 
may be of seamless brass, copper, galvanised tubing, or other con- 
venient material (tinned where necessary) has its outer side covered 
with solder cast upon it in the shape of a double truncated cone, and 





STONE Pq “en . metallic iron The number of firms engaged in the manufacture of steel by the | 4 the jun rma of the coned ~ vp a dinto a eg = pry ve 
‘IRON MANUPACRHr . es . nde 5, 5 oh “yy elegy . “107 against whic ress ie ends ¢ i¢ piping. n the case o B 
M3 for.  ANUPACTURR, —Summarising the iron ore returns, the | Bessemer process has been increased by three during the year 1879, | @&@2ns' Wie (0 press che ens © Pu , ~~ a“ 
“ported, and t} : a0 + sap cwee hs 7 hy : . connection of faucets and branches, or where the junction is of more 
gmalie.a a? 20a the purple ores in 1879, the total amount returned | the Darlington Iron Company, with two converters, commencing | ~~ <*""" apt whee ig . rN . } 

S Lin the j . om Proap - a 'S ete hs . +,..3|than two ends of piping, the bushing is made of a T or other suitable 

_ 1 wit “ie Ironworks of Great Britain was 15,797,080 tons, | operations in June of the present year, the Standard Iron and Steel f cag ssepuird. 7 ig t ber taleaall ch end of the wi ed 
. vith 17.999 7 : > ne , i : is : . “im ‘truncated cones tapering towards each en } 

Coal for v ' t) ‘ 41:209,78) tons in 1878, The ores imported were de- Company with two converters, while the Erimus Steelworks of Mid- ee he tru 2 me + nies a < - dit . in inte - ii Ls 
: “ the wine : “ : a ¢ . . : » 4 —_ ‘ > connected, ane ach arm corresponding in 2srnal Ale ate 
give, SNowing countries—their respective values are also | dlesborough have in course of erection two 6-ton converter , intended - hy ae ego eggs age age ter. The x 1 f he nied r te be ited 

tto manufacture steel by the Thomas-Gilchrist process. In the fol- with the pipe it 1s to enter. oe ee ees ee oy c 

‘ , polices . Pa pete engin +" + are flared or larged by mean f a tapering tool or mandre ; 
mixed BIER  sdstisees £ lowing table will be found the make of Bessemer steel ingots in each | #7 #3 d ve itor hie a, MBcmgay ens gle ae: see. Presa adlhge Poses singe. den 
} ” where the size of the piping admits of it their interior diameter may 





1,007,617 


13,763 





of the years 1878 and 1879, according to the returns of the British 


Iron Trade Association : 









| be rhimed out, so that they may iit tightly on the bushing and press 


eir ends against the shoulder or collar. Asuitable tinx having 


withti 


§ ee istricts Ingots—1878. Ingots—1879, “4 
18.91] : Shemela 2 Tons 29 3 29% = Tons 210,346 | been applied to the solder, if necessary, and the pipe ends fitted on 
5,830 el ho RR | Sctaths Wales ....<.c.ccssscsscses eer 952,573 {to the bushing, heat is applied by means of a plumbers’ tool, torch, 
o Lancashire 129.463 1 3 | blow-pipe, or in other convenient manner until the solder is melted, 
Tot- a <a - “a FUSTITC  caccccecceecenceeeeee vy DP aenerennenee ne Ain ith . mer ‘ wget al 7 . ? 
FORAY mrrsssossrenees 1,085,045 wsssees , £1,050,167 ' Cumberland ..........c0eseeereee DO,D90 .ceeceveees 127,163 which may be perceived by the softening of the shoulder or collar, 
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Bi machinery for ventilation, and all other purposes connected with the | the provisional patents that last but six months, is on} 

Original Correspond price. working of collieries and mines in general and their statistics. = — | years. : Y about fom 

Such a complete collection of practical information on coal mining The theory on which patents are granted in the United ¢ 
— por to my knowledge never before been brought together in any | the direct opposite to that ruling here. There the patente 
ee ee J S a exhibition, and is not likely for many years to come to be again | garded as benefiting the nation to a large degree, a «Nee is re 
NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE, AND WESTERN RAILROAD | produced. to a small degree ; but here he is most frequently Took ems Only 
COMPANY. The Iron and Steel Institute, in their late meeting at Diisseldorf, | hateful monopolist, to be got rid of as soon as possible ¢ Nas a 
S1R,-—Allow me to draw the attention of your readers to the Six per found this exhibition, as regards the objects of their enquiries, highly | rience in finding the Americans so frequently underselling At €Xpe, 
Cent. Gold Income Bonds, now quoted 79 to 81. The dividend for the | interesting and useful ; and, in my opinion, that of the coal will not, | own markets, and the fact that they are seriously encroach US in oy 
whole year of 6 per cant. payable on Wednesday, Dec. 1, 1880, and | at least, be less so to the practical mining engineers and coal-owners | our standard industries, prove their theory to be the correct of Upon 

as the total bonds ranking for a dividend is only $508,008, equal to of England. ee ee : | As the prosperity and commercial existence of this poral 

The net earnings of the | The Diisseldorf Exhibition closes at the end of this month. ) dependent upon its manufactures and products, it behoves y TY ae 

shoves ys 


101,6012., requiring 60967. annual interest. 
railroad exceed 1,000,0007. per annum. The Gold Income Bonds | 
receive their dividend of 6 per cent. before any interest is paid on the | 
$8,536,900 Six per Cent. Preference shares and the $78,000,000 Ordi- 

nary shares. It will be seen that the amount of the Gold Income | 
Bonds is so insignificant compared to the preference and ordinary | 
capital of the company—in fact, the preference shares represent | 
16 times, and the ordinary no Jess than 154 times, the amount of the 
Six per Cent. Gold Income Bonds, which receive the full year's divi- 

dend of 6/. in ten weeks’ time, or at the rate of 8 percent. on the pre- | 
sent prices of the bonds.—London, Sept. 23. B.E. | 


MEXICAN BONDS OF 1864. 


Srr,—Many weeks ago you were good enough to call attention to 
these bonds in the Journal as worthy of investment, in view of the 


this settlement is at hand, and that the Government of Mexico are | 
prepared to act hononurably to their creditors. As these bonds, 1002, 

each, carry a number of unpaid coupons, the present price, about | 
123, appears very favourable for investment. OBSERVER. | 


COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 


Srr,—Can anyone give a satisfactory explanation of the question | 
why the clothes are blown off men by an explosion? It is a well- | 
known fact that in large explosions—and I see it is so at Seaham— 
that many bodies are found not much burned, and in some cases not 
burned at all, where they were literally naked—clothes, shoes, stock- 
ings all blown off, a bit of garter or a bit of necktie being all that was 
left. Now, these bodies so found are not tossed about or mangled, 
but one would almost think have had the clothes blown off without 
change of posture. I think there is not the least likelihood of their 
having been removed by the men themselves. AN ENGINEER. 


| 





COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. | 


$1r,—The deplorable loss of life in this case, the frequent recur- 
rence of such accidents in England, and the observation in The Times, | 
that “it is singular so very few theories are broached to account for | 
the disaster,” appear to me, in the interest of humanity, to make it 
the imperative duty of anyone to come forward who thinks he can 
aid in any way in preventing or even diminishing the recurrence of 
accidents apparently so discreditable to theage we live in. I, there- | 
fore, feel compelled, after more than 20 years’ experience of mining 
in Germany, and especially in the coal-mining of Rhineland and 
Westphalian provinces, to call the public attention of Englishmen to 
the difference in the systems of ventilation applied in England and 
here, which in my opinion tends to prevent the frequent occurence 
ef gas explosions here. 

i have had in the last 25 years five large collieries won and “ ex- 
ploited”* under my direction, each capable of putting out 1000 to 
1500 tons of coal per day—sinking and completing the shafts for 
coal works on the most approved English system of the day, with 
special permission of the German mining authorities, and opening 
out the mines and carrying on the coal work and ventilation mainly 
in conformity with the established system and rules of mining in this 
country ; and, though employing 800 to 1200 men per day at each col- 
liery, our loss of human life from explosions has been very small in- 
deed, though the mlnes consist of gas, steam, and coking coal, yield- | 
ing much of explosive gases. 

At an early period, owing to the great number of the seams of coal 
(as many as 50 to 60 in some collieries) and the steep inclination of | 
the seams in most cases, the Germans were led into a system, which | 
became an established rule with the mining authorities, of driving | 
a4 u high level across the coal formation a sufficiently large stone 
Airiit or gallery on the so-called “ wetter sohle,” above which no coal 
is aliayed to be worked, and up into which the explosive gases, being | 
lighiers aban air, naturally ascend, or, if I might use the expression, | 
drain off, wigh the return air, and are carried off to-day by the upcast | 


shaft of the colliery. 

This “ wetter sehle” is placed at a prescribed depth below the 
sustace of the coal megsures, whether they crop out to the day or are 
covered, as in the northern part of this coal basin, with 300 to 1000 
or more feet in height of diluyium chalk, or other formations. 

Return air courses are, I am qujte aware, driven in England, espe- | 
cially in the Dugham and Northumberland collieries, through many 
of whieh J travelled more than 20 years ago; but they were not then, 
nor are they, i believe, now, constructed on the principles and general 
system I have referred to; and { may add, to avoid all misunder- 
standing, my humble testimony to the great talent, ckill, energy, and 
aitgntion which at that time were, and still more now, no doubt, are 
deyotgd by the mining engineers and colliery mgnagers of the north 
of England to ventilation. 

Still, as in the recent discovery of a very simple process of dephos- | 
phorising iron, these may be, and Iam quite sure there must be, a 
process or a system in the construction and working of collieries by 
which this deplorable loss of life and damage to property may be 
avoided, or at greatly reduced; possibly, too, the very simpli- 
city of the remedy causes it to elude attention in these days of com- 
plex and scientific research. } 

j do not presume here to propose a remedy, but, apart from any 
} 1 





} 
i1én 








discev cries 1 may be made for chemically destroying the dan- | 
gereus gaglities of the gases with which we have to deal in coal 
mines, i wis, 49 draw the attention of engincers and practical men 
to the cardinai point of providing independent means, from the 
highest points of the workings to the rise of a colliery, by ascending 


geesages and a “ wet ” drift, for the rapid and uninterrupted 
escepe of ex ive gases, not only from the seams at work, but stil] 
more from “ goafs” and from cld worked-out seams, which form, 
especialiy in the flat-lying seams of England, such dangerous maga- 
zines of gas. 

J must not ticipation 
the objections and questions of cost which such 4 propo ition may 
give rise to, but come to the main practical purpose of this letter, 
merely remarking as a simple popular explanation that, as water is 
heavier than air, we make descending passages for its natural drain- 
age: and the gases in question being lighter than air, ascending | 
passages should be made for their natural escape. 

I, therefore, take leave to snggest that the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department should at his earliest convenience appoint an 
English commission of practical and scientific men to enquire into 
and report on the whole question, which is of so much importance 
not only to Great Britain, but to Germany, Belgium, France, and 
othe: coal-producing countries, and that this commission should be 
instructed in the first instance to visit Prussia, where I am convinced | 
every information will with pleasure be afforded by the mining 
authorities under the direction of the present able Minister of Public 
Works 1 where, on the part of the Mining Association of this dis- 
trict, of which I have the honour to be a member of council, I can 
personaily assure such a commission a hearty welcome and access to 
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eceupy your valuable space in discussing by ar 











| adopted. 


WILLIAM J. MULVANY. | 

Member of the North of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers, and formerly Commissioner of Public Works in Ireland. | 
Pompelfort, Diisseldorf, Sept. 12. | 


THE SEAHAM COLLIERY EXPLOSION. | 

Str,—The explosion at Seaham Colliery, I fear, will have taken | 
away the confidence which many had in the security of our Northern 

mines, owing to the absence of any serious accident of this kind for | 

many years. I have no doubt this explosion, with others which 

have preceded it, will lead to some further measures of safety being 

I believe you have given all the information in the way | 
of preventing such calamities. It will be well if the practices which 








| have been the cause of so many explosions will be enquired into, | called, being the ignition of this gas, have been for 
: | and measures to put a stop to them taken. The threearticles in last | by a sect named “ Zorasters,” or fire worshippers, 

probable settlement by the Mexican Government. Since that date | week’s Mining Journal might with advantage be read by the Govern- | utilitarian age these fires have been much desecrated. } Toad 
the bonds have risen in value. The newspapers now indicate that | ment authorities and others who will have influence in making new | to burn lime, &c. Wherever the gas forces itself throug y Dein 


provisions for the safety of miners in the future. MINER. 


Nencastle-on-Tyne, Sept. 22. 


LIGHTING 
Sir,—The frequency 


OF MINES BY ELECTRICITY. 
of casualties in coal mines seems to demand 


| that science shall, if it be possible, give us some safer substittute for 


the lamps at present in use. One of your correspondents suggests a | 
lamp formed of wire, rendered incandescent by electricity, and to 
this, it seems to me, there would be no insuperable practical ob- 
jection. But would not a light derived from electrical vacuum tube 
be even safer and more economical? A small portable coil, bichro- | 
mate of potash battery, and tube would be sufficient, while, as to 
safety, the breakage of the tube would occasion the simultaneous 
extinction of the light, for the vacuum is the condition of its exist- | 
ence. The danger, except from darkness, would, therefore, be elimi- 
nated altogether. Anderson’s new constant battery would seem to 
be very suitable for this purpose. I shall be glad if a discussion can | 
be originated on the subject, and, as the result, an effective and 
practical light provided. A. K. BR. 
LONDON COAL SUPPLY. 

S1r,—With reference to this important traffic permit me to state 
that, ria the Wash, house coal from South Yorkshire to metropolitan 
consumers’ premises, in each case, from pit’s mouth can be delivered 
at over 3s. per ton saving on the mere conveyance rate with attendant 
expenses (say) on the Tyne exceptionally depressed summer freight 
of 3s. 104d. per ton, the conveyance by rail at Great Northern’s pub- 
lished maximum rate from South Yorkshire. The rate being less 
from Notts and Derbyshire the saving is augmented. 

As to gas coal from South Yorkshire—basing my outcome upon 
the information of the largest coalowner in the South Yorkshire coal 
field the day after his return from visiting Tyneside —it is deplorable 
to witness the large quantity of the finest household coal stacked in 
South Yorkshire undergoing daily decrepitation, &c., which, ria the 
Wash, could find its way to the various metropolitan and French gas- 
works, rendering practicable the remunerative employment of nu- 
merous miners—700 men discharged by one company alone. 

As to steam coal, the Paris market can take some million tons at 
a saving of 10s. a ton, via the Seine, on present and for a lengthened 
period existing current prices of indigenous Belgian and English 
coals, the first Paris coal firm guaranteeing all sales. This vast un- 
dertaking requires discreet manipulation to satisfy the different coal 
districts—Little Tower-street, Sept. 24. W. J. THOMPSON. 





THE PATENT OFFICE REPORT. 

S1r,—The only two countries that have no onerous restrictions as 
to the compulsory working of a patent within a limited time after | 
issue, and also periodically, on pain of forfeiture, and that do not 
forbid importation of the patented article, are Great Britain and the 
United States; but while our stamp duties on patents are the most 
oppressive, those of the United States are the lightest. A comparison, 
therefore, of the results of these two systems, so widely differing in 
the highly important matter of expense, is not only of great interest, 
but is of importance as being likely to throw some light on the cause 


| 


| of the extraordinary influx of American small tools and manufactured | 


goods, which are visible everywhere, and which appear to be in con- 
siderable demand. Permit me, therefore, to lay before you the fol- 
lowing table, which ciearly shows the chief opposite effects of the two 
systems during the year 1879, in which year, it so happens, fewer 
patents were granted in the United States, and (with the exception 
of 1878, when there were 48 more) a greater number of patents were 
granted in this country than in any of the preceding ten years, con- 
sequently an average of the last ten years shows still more to our 
disadvantage : 


sritish Isles United States. 





Receipts £ 160468 «...:: £ 140,786 
Expenditure i, | er 105,928 
UE Didnshedatusisacabediandiavevecdies ee h.  ee 34,859 
Stamp duties on one patent ...... | ee 7 
Duration of patent ........,....6068 14 years. ...... 17 years. 
Number of patents applied for*.., 5.338 19,591 
Number of patents granted* ....,, oo ewe 12,343 
Percent. of applications granted.., ere 64 
Number of applications refused o1 
abandoned ......... eee 7,048 | 


Percent, of grants paid 50/. duty, BO ...00 
Percet. of grants paid 1007. daty.. 
Population 


24,500,000 50,900,000 


No. persons to one patent grante dl DIGS ccccee 4,124 j 
Ratio of amount of duties on one 

ERIOUUL iscnvestacisaccssseiseseeses P We steeds 1 
Ratio of numberof patentsgranted fore 2°42 
Average cost to inventor for one 

patent (including patent agent's 

ED ep vicsétndsicectasii sdtnnecdin ROW .dstesa 19 
Ditto disclaimer (including patent 

AMETIE'S CRATWES)...ccccscccssoovesces BD -Sanins 12 


Technical examin. of application... DOOR, eviese 
Inventions invalidly re-patented... Frequently. ...... 

* Not including re-issues and design patents. 
The figures given in the American report include design patents, 


Rarely. 


which are nowhere stated separately. The applications for these last | or tents, much in the shape of a pound cake, 
year were about 700 
20,059, which includes design patents. 
from this total we get 19,391 as the number of patents applied for ; 
similarly deducting % per cent. from the report’s total of 12,725, we 
get 12,343 as the number of patents granted. 


that is, 3 1-3 per cent. on the report’s total of 


Deducting this percentage 


We can searcely be surprised that the Americans are generally 


looked upon as the most ingenious and practical of all nations, when 
for every patent granted in this the leading manufacturing country 
they, the greatest agricultural nation, are able to grant 24, or, taking 
the average of ten years, more than 3, The reason of this is that 


| steep hills, perfectly bare, with the exception of a few low growi 


move every obstacle to their being improved and cheapened tor. 
is evident that we have in our excessive stamp duties on es » and j 
of the most serious obstacles possible, but which can — One 
easily removed without loss to the revenue. » owever, be 

Charing Cross, Sept. 20. FRANK W. Grirprg 
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t. Nay, ar hts 
RUSSIAN COAL FIELDS.—No, 7 
OZOEERIT AND PETROLEUM, 

Sir,—It is curions to watch the fires on the plains of go 
in the neighbourhood of Baku, which is the large 
western shore of the Caspian Sea. A gas forces its w 
ground from unknown depths; the Holy Fires of 


Taikanj 
st port on the 
ay through jh, 








are 
ages Worshipn i 
However, in thig 
Used 


h the ground 


limestone is piled up in heaps over it and ignited. Besides the 
is also to a large extent collected into underground reservoirs mi 
extensive petroleum refining works, and conducted at contidenta 
pressure all through the establishment to fire the engine re 
light the engine house, fire the stills, and light up the yillage a 
the walls and precincts of the works. This phenomenon of t),.,. 
is not confined exclusively to the plains, for on the Opposite sided 
the Bay of Baku, and about four miles from the town Pape 
and a half from the shore, you may see the surface of the wed 
a calm day for at least 100 acres in a semi-boiling condition ; 

from the large volume of gas forcing its way through the by, 
water, which gas is often set alight when an illumination js rey) 
which will remain sometimes for days burning, until a gal Ree: 


! 








1€ stronow 
than the force of gas emitted sets in and extinguishes jt, Then 
aster’s monastery at Seraikani is mostly converted into work, 
barracks connected with the works. The last of the priests, or 
votees, of the fireworshipers now only remains in the person ‘a 
Hindoo, who goes through his ceremonial in accordance wy 
demand from visitors. I am not sure that in a pecuniary sens } 
is not much better off now than before, since the gas has been yi 
ised, that being his peculiar property, as he leases the gas, and th 
Monastery save two rooms, to the petroleum works for a year] 
reserving to himself the right to use what gas he requires jo] 
own purpose. ? “a 
The petroleum oil wells at Boulakani, at about the same distays 
from Baku, are very numerous indeed. The oil extracted th; 
is drawn into large reservoirs, and in some instances in deep ders 
sions in the land, which form huge petroleluin lakes, from whenres 
and when required it is pumped through iron tubes, running fy 
miles along the plains to the port of Baku, most of which, tozetly 
with pumping stations have been laid by the eminent firm of Easton 
Anderson, and Co., of London, in first rate style, by their ener 
and clever engineer and courteous representative Mr. (Griffith, 
All the steamers on the Caspian sea are fucied with the resid 
from the oil after distillation. It much more 
coal in every way, and far cleaner, and when the flow 
regulated by the engineer there is actually no su 
This residue, which for years was thrown away or 
open, has now on the spot become of more value than the reind 
oil. Crossing the sea from Baku due east you arrive at Krasnovods 
one of the Russian head quarters and depot, which is cer I 
a lively place; but I experienced considerable kindness from th 
officers and people generally, which to a great extent made up fi 
the dulness of the place. It is built on the shore, surrounded bya 
arid waste, broken by towering and mostly perpendicular cliff 
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rock plants, and these found only in the more secluded ravines; au 
the only denizens of these hills being the wild goat and the “Gera 
of the same tribe, but smaller build, with black spiral sharp pointe 
horns, the grey fox and sand rat. There are also an abundance 
eagles of several descriptions, notably the golden and the black, 

the summer there are (as in the Baku district) the usual crop 
scorpions and Phalango spiders, which is a poisonous biting inse 
with a double set of sharp edged jaws. The whole country for hu 
dreds of miles on the Khiva and Bokhara roads is similai to thats 
Krasnovodsk. The seaweeds both at this side and on the opposil 
side of the Caspian, also on the north at Dahgestan, are all of beat 
tiful delicate growth, as also in colour, many of which are highl 


| charged with iodine, as the various specimens I have collected frog 


all the points I touched at will show. There are no large kinds § 
be found in this sea. The varieties{of shells are few in number, a 
diminutive in size generally, but some beautiful in form, the la 
aud most abundant being the cockle and the mussel. Ic 
altogether specimens of about ten kinds. Of the latter I will spe 
further when speaking of the Island of Tcheleken. y 
Taking a Turcoman “ Lodka,” or open sailing boat, without: 
deck, in the middle of which to make yourself comfortable, tet 
or “kibitka,” is pitched, and sailing due south, hugging the! 
all the way, you arrive at a narrow strait between the mal 
and an island. Half way through this strait, and lookingt pe 
the former, is to be seen the mouth of the Amu Darya, 0r'™ 
On the opposite side of the strait is the Island of Teheleken, %™ 
what in the shape of a mushroom, with a small portion of brs 
facing the mainland. On the shores of the island, as Jo"+ 
along the waters, are to be seen large flocks of the white swan; 
are, however, very timid, and at near approach to them they 
diately rise, It requires considerable dexterity on the pa 
Turcomans to be able to make a good bag when out on @>" 
expedition. Just at this point—that is at the centre of = 
the island-—are very large deposits of salt, which is extra’ 
considerable quantities, the trade in which has grown [0 ™ 
large, as many ships of 300 and 400 tons capaci 
y, the water being too shallow in that part ae 
their coming close in to be loaded off the shore. B ge 
blocks of salt to the ships where they ride, and there" 
which are bound to Resht and Asterabad in Persia, tol : 
the mouth of the Kura, running across the Caucasian Ist 
Petrovsk, and lastly to Astrachan, for fish curl 
on the Lower Volga. ; 
To return to the Island of Tcheleken, which is 
On the south-west of the stem in the corner 
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Kara-Gul, or Black Bay, there is an “ aoul ’ or village 1 of 
0 e 
for the perpendicular portion, and sticks s ringing ten . Tl 
wooden hoop at a sufficient height to form the ribs ort covetill 
whole top and side is covered with felt; but the m may t 
one-half the hoop is drawn over or back, as the se there i344 
ye, ther’ 


let in light and air, and allowthe smoke to escap® ©" 
way, with generally a double door. ‘The floor 1s the rr : 
covered with acoarse matting, over which are placed aa 
carpets. In the middle, or a little n¢ arer the coor, z int 
formed by four pieces of timber fastened togethel 


hich the inmates ™" 
ame, and placed on the ground, around whi h . hich g 
frame, and pl lon g ’ py thorn which & 














every information their invention is carefully encouraged and protected as the true and | he fire being made from roots of a low scrubl ho larges 
For such ¢ investigation, whether by a separate commission or | ever acting caise of the nation’s success (as frequently stated in| to a considerable extent on the Desert, forming t Y_heat 
by the Gove ent Inspectors of Mines, and for affording to the | official reports t» Congress), whilst ours is subjected to exceptionally | of the island. The chief food is in the morni! Be Welsh Bak 
public the most detailed information as to the coal mining in this | heavy fines. It is noteworthy that last year the large proportion of | and flat, whole meal bread, much the same rt has made ¢ 
country, rarely has there be so favourable an opportunity as that | 70 per cent. of the patents sealed were unable to pay the 50I. tax at | cake,” really good. Middle day the housewll¢ Belt 
afforded by the present industrial exhibition at Diisseldorf, not only | the end of three years, and that a further 19 per cent. were crushed | « Pillauf,” composed of stewed wild duck, ~ptesay pee 
of all the coal products in every state of preparation, but plans and | out by the 1001. tax at the end of seven years. The taxes on only | nosed whale), or other fish, and a large cauldron ol “° vy they 4 
cross-sections of all the great collieries of the district, showing in the | one British patent would suffice to pay those on 25 American patents, | rice. To enjoy rice it must be boiled prope rly ood fir js tat 
greatest deta | their workings, system of ventilation, means and ! and yet the average duration of a British patent, Including even all! is into a cauldron, perfectly clean, placed over a WO 
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Se dant rice (each honsehold cleans its own rice), and just suf- 
5 lbs. 0 ter to cover it, a wooden lid is put on, and allowed to boil, 
ficient We ued to do so until the rice is nearly cooked, then the lid is 
and contin nd the excess of water allowed to boil and evaporate until 
taken off, aot when every grain separates, is soft, and nearly dry ; 
the ris? a telicious. In serving dinner the lady of the house places 
it is then e ina heap on a large wooden trencher, placing all over it 
all the wild duck, &c., over which she pours about a pint of pure 
th abies putter, placing the trencher on a crumb cloth on the 
melted hen all the men part of the family sit around it, and set 
carpet, We nocent of forks, knives, or spoons, with three fingers and 
to, quite ‘After the meal is at an end the housewife hands round 
thumb. red wooden bowl of water for each one to drink from, 

ag afterwards replaced by an empty bowl, each person 
which “tM hand over it, the servant pouring over them 
placing vater from a cast-iron jug (in shape like a coffee- 
-_ vibe same time handing atowel round. Then tea is con- 
at), oie served until bedtime; thus each day repeats itself all 
ee Nig year. They never have animal food; one thing is it 
—, too expensive, as there is no grass, and the few sheep there 
snag kept as pets, the wool from which is woven into various 
‘beios for the households. ; I A 
. such as spinning, carding, weaving, and making felt and 
~ iifferent kind of carpets for which this island is famed. 
the pene never eat in the presence of the men, and they 
= enveloped in a thin silk shawl, so that their faces 
widom visible. Referrit 
on the shores of the Caspian I noticed a remarkable fact —for several 
“, . a broad belt of a substance like thick felt carpet, and on 
ine observation found it was composed of seaweed so fine that it 
cooked more like hair, amongst which, thickly mixed and adhering 
to it, countless multitudes of infinitismal mussel-shells of a white 
colour on the shore high and dry, and some 50 yards from the 
water-mark, there is no tide. Another curious coincidence was the 
finding large quantities of cockle-shells, of such a size that I have 
never seen in Europe, and the largest specimens [ collected I found 
in the Desert at a distance of not less than nine miles from the sea, 
and from their appearance they must be of very great age. I have 
specimens 14 in. in length. This village contains upwards of 1500 
Tarcomans, whose chief business is that of fishing, shooting wild 
swan, and supplying their wants from the myriads of wild ducks and 
orebe that swarm on the bay, and extracting from under the ground 
and from the surface a valuable earth wax, called Neft-gil or Ozokerit, 


hich they boil down to divest it of its earthy matter, after having | 


The women do all the manufactur- | 


are | 
Referring to my remarks upon the shells found | 


dends. Yet “An Old Subscriber” says that these same parties gave | bitter discovery that they have been p 
this gold field a thorough practical trial. I leave your readers to | London dealers.— Huddersfield, Sept. 20. 


draw their inferences, as comment is useless. Had I been either one 
or the other of the Messrs. Rule I should not thank “ An Old Sub- 
scriber ” for bringing my name into his letter. Your correspondent | 


seems to “ worm” or wriggle about considerably—for example, at one | 


laying into the pockets of 
R. O. 


CEDAR CREEK MINING COMPANY. 
S1r,—Can any of your numerous readers inform me what the di- 


| time it is a novelty to think of crushing quartz by wind power; at | rectors of the Cedar Creek are doing to resuscitate the mine? I 
| another time “ it is improbable that they should do so, not but that | note it is in 34,433 shares, of 5/. each. If re-formed, why not make 
the quantity of quartz is there, but because he thinks the quality is | it 34,433 shares, of 2/. each, and allot to those shareholders who re- 


wanting. Tne assays of quartz sent to the mill appears to be quality 
| enough, then having the two essential equivalents. All that is wanted 


| there must be something wrong somewhere, and should be found out | 


If “ An Old Subscriber” knows anything of gold mining, and has | 
been through a well-regulated milling establishment, he would there 


rely on for their dividends. In conclusion, let me tell “ An Old Sub- 


peoples’ names, unless they can prove it to be decidedly to their 
benefit, they had better content themselves with reading what other 
| people write, and keep their pens dry, then they will do no harm to 
, anyone. A GOLD MINING ENGINEER. 
| 
| INDIAN GOLD MINES. 
Sir, 
proper position through the principal organ of the mining interest 
by giving the public a timely notice of their opinion respecting these 
concerns. It was with pleasure that I read ihe communication of 
| Sept. 11, and I trust the subject will not be lost sight of. I would 
|not have troubled your readers with this letter but for the strange 
remark in last week’s Journal, that there had been an increased busi- 
ness in the shares of Indian companies owing to the eommunication 
in question, which dilated on their highly speculative character. 
to business in the shares, it is well enough known how that may be 
done with a large number of Stock Exchange dealers interested in 
| operations in gold mines, and who find Indian shares at present in 
| favour with the public. Your correspondent happily draws attention 
| to the great difference between the market value of these properties 
| and that of other gold companies, which are in countries equally rich 
in the precious metal, and which are actually being worked at a profit, 
some even paying dividends. EDWARD G. FISHER. 
Clarendon-street, S.W. 








mixed a certain proportion of petroleum to make it soft and ductile, 


and also to add weight. They sell it to the Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Persian merchants, who readily buy all that the Turcomans in their 
crude fashion extract. They are by no means energetic when work- 
ing for themselves. 
per of children from the village with donkeys and panniers to pick 
up all they find upon the surface of the ground and immediately 
mder the sand. But this ozokerit extracting to be successful must 
he energetically and intelligently entered upon, ard pits or shafts 
sunk asin Gallicia. If the enterprise is thus conducted it is of so 
nrofi extremely remunerative. 
The demand for this material in London always far exceeds the sup- 
{ 





ly. The ground in which the ozokerit is found on the island is 
wered with sand, varying from 3 to 4 in. to 14 foot. The wax lies 
in veins running through the marl. On the outcrop the veins have 
a thickness varying from 1 to7 in., and on sinking down on the 
course of the veins it considerably increases in thickness, and from 
this continual increase there is little doubt that at no very great 
depth a rich and thick bed of this material will be struck. I 
struck a vein occurring on the surface outcrop of 7 in. thick, and 
several others varying from 1 to 24 in. in thickness, but the 7 in. vein 
was traced from the cominencement of the outcrop halfway up the 


“5 








went under the surface of the plain it was opened sufficiently to 
sink a fathom on the vein. I found many veins at intervals of from 
3ft. tol fm. distance from each other, and varied from 1 to 3 in. in 
thickness, each of them increasing in thickness as they were sunk, 
from which I brought to London several hundredweights of earth 
wax which was extracted from the workings in my presence, and 
which I shall have pleasure in showing and giving all information to 
any capitalists who may have a wish to see it with a view to enter 
intoarrangements for working the same. Some leases from the Tur- 
comans (with approval of the Russian Government) of land on the 
island on which the ozokerit is found have been secured, and the con- 
tract isin London. Address at your office. VERITAS, 
London, Sept. 18. emanate 


THE INDIAN GOLD MINING COMPANIES. 


‘Sir,—I notice that the Devéla-Moyar Company are selling a portion 
of their estates for the sum of 100,000/. to be worked by another 
company, 
the Indian Glenrock to the fact that this company has 3000 acres, or 


100) acres more than the Devdla Moyar had before they sold the | 


portion to this new company, and it is not at all improbable that the 
same thing may be done by the Glenrock directors, seeing that over 
such an enormous area it would be impossible almost to develope it 
byonecompany. If this property was in Australia the same extent 
of ground would most likely be worked by a large number of com- 
janies, The shares of the Indian Glenrock can still be bought for 
“ls, per shares, From the report published in last Saturday’s Journal 
“a entirely new reef 3 to 4 ft. wide has been struck in tunnelling the 
large reef, I have held shares in this company from its formation, 


and I hope present shareholders will hold on also and await results ; | 


1 1 , 
I think we shall then be amply repaid for our patience. We appear 
to be on the eve of a great advance in Indian gold mining shares, and 
“ie information which Mr. Brough Smyth will impart at the Devéla 
Moyar meeting next Tuesday no doubt will satisfy the most sanguine 
‘Mvestor in these securities,---Sept. 21. SHAREHOLDER. 


“OLD MINING ABROAD, AND IN THE DUTCH WEST INDIES. 
Sir, 


like t 


If your patience is not used up on the above subject, I should 
ve pe eg words more to “ An Old Subscriber. It seems to 
tkieg ap t ¥ ~ no wish to “ worm himself into such an undet- 
mee yrchrechr a Island Gold Mining Company, it would not need 

9g to “worm” himself out of it, seeing he would incur 


NO liability . . “ae ; 
. Hiability by so doing. Evidently your correspondent is not a 
‘bember of the tri ec 44° 


“ oreie ympany, or he would not in such a manner attempt 
‘orp late the efforts of those who, having borne the brunt of the 


“ » are now trying to command success in the 
‘failure has } 
Tent f: 


failure has ¢ 


future where appa- 
veen the experience of the past, although that appa- 
them provided Semonstrated to those interested that success awaits 
Which they he s ley can extricate themselves from the difficulties in 
Cones ~ ) eh been placed. According to“ A Shareholder in the 
asked 7 Biche war hardly think that “An Old Subscriber” has been 
have been oe ore to the undertaking, and if not I think it would 

mt ve his credit to have advised his clients —if he has 
ape J . lan to be ventilating his spleen in such a manner. 
. ea = employee discharged for incompetence, and with- 
tried and fail s 1e could have said no more, As for others having 
future when . » that is no reason why it should not succeed in the 
there, « pr: 1ere 1s such abundant evidence of what is to be found 

“An Old sure rebeats itself,” and it may do here. ; 

the honesty or wn riber’s ” statements do not speak much in favour of 
trasted wit] Competent management of the Messrs. Rule when con- 
. 1 the report of Mr. B. F. Rule, printed in this company’s 


Otiginal proe.n 
super; Prospectus, In that report he stated that having been the 
Tintendent a 





Had } 


Out 
It 


HE Could raise 7 > principal veins whose width would average 12 ft., 
: ‘alse ~ . rt ° ° 

thing but mins 15 tons of quartz per diem at a cost, including every- 

ae Milling, of ts { 


OJd. per ton. It is true he gave no definite 
might be expected from the same, but stated 
‘turn of 135 tons of unselected samples, for- 
atment, might be taken asthe basis on which 
“tna ul le of the ores which could be mined there, and 
»» 488ays of the sam 
above the averace 


+t Of produce that 
»eport that the r¢ 


Warde I for as 


: Say and tre 
llate 


the v: 
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"a8 fay 


: of some mines which are now paying divi- 


When indisposed to dig for it they send a num- | 


i down to the plain more than 200 ft., where from the inclination | 


I beg, therefore, to draw the attention of shareholders in 


ples from the 29 mines he mentione], 


WYNAAD PERSEVERANCE ESTATE AND GOLD MINING 
| COMPANY (LIMITED). 
The following letter was published in the morning papers of 
Monday : 
Sir,—In the prospectus of the Wynaad Perseverance Estate and 
|Gold Mining Company (Limited), as advertised in your columns, a 
portion of the property to be acquired by the company is represented 
as a lease from the Rajah of Nellumbore giving mining rights over 
15 acres of the Perseverence Estate, and it is stated that “ the Rajah 
| binds himself to grant such further rights as may be required, if ap- 
| plied to within five years.” Our clients, the directors of the Indian 
| Gold Mines Company (Limited), established some time since for the 
| working of the gold mines in this district, feel it due to their share- 
holders and the public to notify through you that they dispute the 
validity of the lease so alleged to be held, and claim that under a 


grant of prior date from the Rajah of Nellumbore the Indian Gold | 


Mines Company (Limited) have a first right to work these mines, 
| which claim our clients are prepared and intend to assert and insist 
on. These facts had, previous to the issue of the present prospectus, 


the Wynaad Perseverance Estateand Gold Mining Company (Limited), 
| in the hope that thereby the necessity for any such announcement as 
the present might have been avoided; but the claim of the Indian 
Gold Mines Company (Limited) being ignored, our clients have felt 
| that they have no alternative but to instruct us to address you as we 
| now do, and to request the favour of your giving it publicity in your 
money article. CLARKE, RAWLINS, AND CLARKE, 
Gresham House, old Broad-Street Sept. 18. 
The following letter is a forcible rejoinder to the preceding :— 
| S1rr,—In reply to the letter of Messrs. Clarke, Rawlins, and Clarke, 
in the Money Market article of your issue of to-day, our clients, the 
| vendors of the property agreed to be sold to the Wynaad Perseverance 
| Estate and Gold Mining Company (Limited), desire us to say that 
| their title to such property, which is granted direct from the Rajah, 
| and has been registered in due form, has been carefully examined 
and reported on by competent lawyers in India, and that they intend 
| forthwith to take proceedings against the authors of that letter for 
slander of their title. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP, AND Co. 
Old Jenry, Sept. 20. _—_—— 
THE EMMA MINE. 


Sir,—The directors of the above company submitted the audited 
'accounts for the year ended December 31, 1878, at a general meet- 
ing held in December last, and Mr. Macdougall, who has been the 
director who has endeavoured to obtain justice for the shareholders, 
| obtained judgment against Mr. Albert Grant for 108,1882.odd. The 
Master of the Rolls not long since gave judgment against Mr. Grant, 
and he is carrying the case to the House of Lords. Now, as a share- 
| holder I wish to suggest to my brother-shareholders the importance 
| of calling a general meeting without delay, in order that we may re- 
organise the company, and work the mine honestly. Let us, then, 
give up the expensive luxury of litigation, and endeavour to retrieve 
our past bad fortune. A SHAREHOLDER IN THE EMMA MINE, 
Manchester, Sept. 21. sa 


ISABELLE GOLD AND SILVER MINING COMPANY, 


Sir,—Like your correspondent, writing in last week’s Journal, I 

, have been for some time past anxiously expecting to receive some 
information in regard to the 100 per cent. bonus promised to the 

shareholders. This was promised by the Patent Capsuling Company, 

which company I now hear is in course of liquidation. 

directors be held responsible for such representations? If so,should 

not a committee be appointed to investigate and report upon this 

and other points vital to the existence of the company? If some such 


step is not taken, have we not great reason to fear that this, like its | 


unfortunate predecessors, may prove “a delusion and a snare,” 
AN ANXIOUS SHAREHOLDER. 


GOLD MINES AS AN INVESTMENT. 

Sir,— Without wishing to depreciate the value of the Indian gold 
fields I would enjoin caution on investors lest the present furore 
should entail ultimate and serious loss to those who are now invest- 
ing large sums in these schemes. To show the fluctuating quality 
of gold quartz I may mention that the Port Philip Gold Company 
(Australia) have recently had crushings from one of their lodes—the 
Old Man—and whilst one gave over 4 ozs, to the ton the next yielded 
but as many dwts., although now the lode is again improving. I 

| merely mention this to show how necessary it is not to be led away 
by reports as to yields, which may only exist here and there at cer- 
tain points.-//ambleden, Bucks, Sept. 22. INVESTOR, 


NOUVEAU MONDE MINING COMPANY. 


SIR, 


they will not be tempted into parting with their shares at the present 
low prices. Some months ago these shares rose to 2/, on the 
| prospect of having a chance of purchasing the valuable property 
adjoining. It is well known that the appeal made for the necessary 





| 


| to find the third is to extract it properly, and if that cannot be done | 


and made right. | 





find that gold saved from tailings is what the shareholders have to | 


scriber” that I think when anonymous correspondents use other | Continent o1 


| Mr. Houlston’s among the number. 


| directors intend shortly to publish a report. 


It is gratifying to see some of your correspondents taking a | 


As | 


been communicated by us by letter to the directors and solicitors of | 


Cannot the | 


i It is to be hoped now that the Nouveau Monde shareholders 
orking 29 of ¢} f these mines for two years, he calculated that on! are just about to reap the reward of their long suffering patience | 
] ow l€ ‘ 


mere 


spond one new share for each old one held, and cancel all shares not 
taken up in this way.— Portsmouth, Sept. 20. A SHAREHOLDER, 


THE NAVA DE JADRAQUE GOLD AND SILVER MINING 
COMPANY. 


_ SiR,—My attention has been called to a letter from Mr. Houlstort 
in last week’s Journal. The delay in sending out the guaranteed 
dividends was simply caused by my unavoidable absence on the 
1 business of importance, and immediately on my reftt*m 
to London last Monday I lost no time in sending out the dividends— 
Owing to the great pressure of 
| extra work thrown upon the Spanish Government engineer, the de- 

marcation of our property has been unavoidably delayed, and the 

~ W.A WHITE, Sec. 


“0. 


London, Sept. 


POLLADRAS DOWNS. 


Sir,—I do not know of any mine in Breage more worthy of | ing 
reopened than Polladras Downs, which was last worked in con- 
junction with Wheal Vor by the Wheal Vor Company, which was 
| dissolved in 1844. The last company, of 1851, did nothingin it. It 
yielded considerable returns up to its abandonment, which was 
| some years before 1844. Tin was very low at the time—about, I 
think, 35. per ton. The adjoining sett, a part of the same downs, 
jand called Trueman’s, is also well worthy the attention of specu- 
|lators. It was, I find, worked by Wheal Vor as deep as a 50 fm. 
level, where a dam was constructed before the stoppage of Wheal 
Vor to keep back the water; and this is so strong that no pressure, 
consequent on the drainage of Trueman’s, can break it. There have 
been several applications to the owner for a grant to work, bus, for 
some reason, the working has not been resumed. I do not know 
whether it is under grant or not, but it is a good field for mining, 
and can be worked with a small capital. R. SYMONS. 

Truro, Sept. 23. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR MINERS. 

Sir,—I read with great interest the article in the Mining Journal 
,of Sept. 11 on Technical Education for Mines. You commenced by 
| stating that “ how to provide practical men with useful scientific in- 
struction without at the same time making them useless as practical 
men is a problem than which there are probably few more difficult 
of a satisfactory solution,” the truth of which I doubt not will be 
readily admitted. But what is the reason of the difficulty, how is it 
to be accounted for? Jt is not ordinarily difficult to educate per- 
sons of reasonable temperament and common sense facilities and 
parts. But it appears that such is denied to the present generation 
| of mine managers—at least those of the British Isles. 

Technical Education for Miners isa vague term, and may embrace 

almostthe whole circleof thesciences. Is thiswhatis intended—if not, 
jhow many of them? Why not furnish us with a definite curriculum 
of what we ought to know, aspire to, and be instructed in? Does 
not the difficulty referred to arise from the fact that the education 
said to be necessary is more of an imaginary than a really practical 
deficiency ? else why is it that that which is said to be so impera- 
| tively necessary is allowed to stagnate from the want of a specific 
definition ? It would seem to be assumed, and in certain influential 
quarters as well as amongst the more prejudiced illiterate, that the 
| generality of mine managers in this country are lamentably ignorant 
of science, and of its application to the exigencies of mining in any 
| of its phases. Who does the work then, and who could do it better ? 
The difference it appears to me between practically educated miners 
| and technically educated pretenders amounts to this—the former 
| know how to do it, whilst the best of the latter are desirous to know 
| having all to learn. 

You have drawn a comparison between some celebrities of the 
| past and the non-celebrities of the present age, all of the latter being 
jincluded in this category, by no means flattering to us, but I am 
|quite sure you will permit me to say that we entertain our 
'own opinion on that subject, and would not mind discussing it 
| but for the inevitable absence of the parties of the first part, and 
| whose memories and fame we do not wish to disparage. None can 
| deny but that practical science in its application to mining has made 
| great strides during the past quarter of a century, and it would be 
| most extraordinary if practical experience should have receded in a 
| similar ratio during that period. Tell it not in Gath, we know better. 
| When a superior class of mine managers are wanted they can be 
| forthcoming. Some of them, crysalis-like, out of their present shells. 
| It is not so much the fault of the men as of the system in which 

they are embarked. 

Before censuring persons for being what they are, and what neces- 

sitous circumstances have made them, afford them an opportunity of 
| being something better. I was reminded some time since in the 
| columns of the Wining Journal by an ardent scribe with whom I had 
a controversy, that I was nothing but the servant of the company, 
whichif applicable to me also applied to every other similarly situated 
agent throughout the eountry ; but what did it, and what was it in- 
| tended to imply—uay, more than imply—express by that person in 
that connection ; at best it intended that I had no responsibility, but 
in the obedience and execution of orders. If that were so I could not 
| be justly held accountable but for any departure or faithlessness from 
| their fulfilment. As a servant, merely in the common acceptation of 
| that term, I must receive my instructions to act from a master or 
| superior officer. It is true as it respects mining, so far as its managers 
| are concerned, that such instructions emanating from head-quarters 
can only be of a general character, unless when under exceptional 
conditions they are made special. There is a wide difference in the 
managerial responsibility under these two aspects, greater in the 
former than in the latter instance, as a much wider area of detail is 
| personally involved. It would be interesting to know in what way, 
| or to what extent inapplicable or inappropriate, technical knowledge 
| can benefit or assist practical mining beyond that which is possessed 
by present practitioners. They may talk of geology, of chemistry, of 
| mineralogy, &c., but the highest and most valuable science known to 
; mining is mechanical philosophy. Geology, as a grand instructive 
and entertaining science, treating of the great epochs of past time, 
| is too elaborate and comprehensive to guide the individual practical 
metalliferous miner in exploring his comparatively infinitessimal con- 
cession or grant comprised in a few square acres of ground. 

The attainment of knowledge of various kinds cannot but endow 

the acquisitionists with power—moral and physical force; at the 
| same time, it cannot be denied that the acquisition of knowledge in 
| the abstract—that is to say, the knowledge of certain things which 
j one has no means or opportunities of applying—-cannot but be re- 
garded as inutile, to retain which would be a prostitution of mental 
| effort rather to be discouraged than commended. If I were an ac- 
| complished chemist to what extent would that assist me in my avo- 
‘ation as a practical mine manager in this country; and if I had 
studied chemistry sufficiently to become an adept in that science 
how much might it not have abridged my practical experience as a 
miner. In saying this I do not wish to be understood as excluding 
‘themistry from the practical man’s ambition. A knowledge of the 
blow-pipe and its various uses is in some countries almost invaluable, 
j and should be learned and practiced here. In gold and silver 
| regions its service is of inestimable value; but asso-called practicals 

<now nothing of its use, I could give a different account of things. 
| One is almost led to conclude that practical men in mining pursuits 





capital met with a very liberal response, no less than 70,0007. having | are governed exclusively by the “ rule of the thumb,” that they never 
been already subscribed for that purpose. With the negociations | theorised, read any books, or possessed any literary tastes 

nearly completed, and in face of the recent weleome news from the| Your statements on the authority of the last remaining animated 
mine it will be perfectly marvellous if holders permit any further | vestige of the old school, as well as that relating “to the most com 
| depreciation in their shares, as if » they will very shortly make the etent Welsh or Cornish 1 talliferous miners when sent out tg 
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= 
gold mining district, or, indeed, to any foreign mining district, is as | days that the 90 will be drained, which will be then driven west- doubt, and otherwise estimable, close their eyes to any ang ,, e167 
completely lost as the merest theorist,” I purpose to reply to, with | ward with all speed, and it is generally believed will lay open a/| kind of knowledge that is gained by books and oral teaching tat cost of 1 
your permission, next week. Rosr. Knapp. | large and rich course of ore. soon{be said, “ Othello’s occupation ’s gone |” will apparatt 
Llanrwst Miae, Sept. 22.  —— | I need scarcely add that on this information I bought some shares — E. HALsz, AR 8) revolutic 
P sa in the Prince of Wales, which were then selling at 20s.,and Iam a : = ae 
SHROPSHIRE MINING. not surprised to see that they have since risen in value. I also THE POLGOOTH MINING DISTRICT, 
Sr,—Your “ Occasional Correspondent,” writing on the group of | Visited the Gunnislake Mine and Old Gunnislake, which was a mine} — S1r,—Your esteemed correspondent, Mr. R. Symons, of Truro 

Shropshire mines, very elaborately touched upon the mines now in | of wealth to the Williams family years ago, and is likely again to | he has said a few words about South Polgooth may, perhaps ee Not. § 
operation, and as a visitor of the district it would have been more | benefit its shareholders. My son went underground with the | enough to do the same about West Polgooth. I suppose they are sedings 
satisfactory if some one accustomed to the district had accompanied | Captain, but I must reserve my account of these mines for another | one and the same. I understand that very few shares are lend . 1 worl 
hima i his tour, where some of the most important lands, as yet un- | letter. I will only add that I am well satisfied with my visit to | either, especially in West Polgooth, but that they are good » i ividend 
explored, could have been pointed out tohim. True, the East Roman Gunnislake, and I would advise anyone who thinks of putting money | tions. We only hear of them occasionally. Ithink West Folge, to sdmit 

Gravels and the celebrated Roman Gravels are A 1 in the Shropshire | into mines to do as I have done—to go and see them. in Sticker parish, but how far or near St. Austell this is ] know . Thomas 

group, and great praise is due to Captain Waters for his energy and | ————- A PRACTICAL MAN. Sept. 20. Try oa iliness) 
ability in bringing these mines into such a successful state; and as nets EAST WHEAL ROSE . for tet W 
your correspondent has given the readers of the Journal a picture of | MINING IN MONTGOMERYSHIRE. ; ' ; factory, t 
the hills, or part ef the hills, in South Shropshire, allow me, as one) §1r,—Following on my course westward from Cwm Hafod-y-Merch, | y 812,—Since I peat to the Journal 0 cath letter on the Newlyn besides h 
intefested in mining, to add a little to his information. Knowing the | we come to Cwmbyr Mine, which up to a recent date was worked by Mining District I have gathered from mine agents and others all pa. ment of 1 
district in which the mines referred to are located, I may state that | a London company, but did not prove very successful, as they never ticulars respecting Kast Wheal Rose, from which it appears that thy verted int 
there is north of those now in operation a range of hills where all | erected machinery there of sufficient power to cope with the common mine was not stopped from any failure in the lodes, but from mig, which we 
the ledes of East Roman Gravels and Roman Gravels traverse into, enemy (water), which in this mine appears to be very strong. Large directed operations. I intend to send for next week's Journal thos to believe 
and can be found on surface. This range, in my opinion, is equal to quantities of lead and blende have been sold from here from time to particulars, from which it will be obvious that the imine is good—ip, managem 
the other ranges if operated upon, and will require but a small ca- | time, more especially the latter, but which, I hear, is gradually giving deed, the best in the county now unwrought. I am pleased to find the proces 
pital, combined with economy. To prove my assertion, and not take | way in their lowest levels to the more precious mineral lead ; and, that several applications have been made to the lord for a lease Of the now comi! 
the time your correspondent assumes, the Roman Gravels has taken considering the altitude of the hill from which operations have been | ™'° and that to one of the applicants a lease is being prepared j indeed, t! 

f j " 5 i ine i : : aia. “~* - eee . Mr. Chilcott, the legal agent of the proprietor, Mr. C. H.T mel waerd 
rom the time of the Romans to bring the mine into what it now is, commenced, they are yet but at avery shallow depth in comparison |" 77 ot, gn Prog y Mr. ©. HT. Hawking, farmer as 
7 Truro, Sept. 23. R. Symong, foot in th 


and as there are five well-defined lodes in this sett running north | to other mines in the district, and I have no doubt that as they con- : * , ‘ , ‘ 
and south a cross-course would prove the whole when a shaft is sunk, | tinue to Seana this mine into the table land of the cues their | 4 wipe Ph Lf sh oe 4 ~~ Wheat Lag bo a doubtless lead to pleasant 0 
and as this sett has been carefully inspected by mining agents well | large courses of blende will altogether give way to lead, which will ae boy Bet ig ry osner i. ; — ey Which have beeg same sort ¢ 
versed in mining, there opinions will bear me out in saying that the prove a most gratifying change to the local parties who have recently poet slightly tried, but which showed when worked all the indicatiogy Jord and bh 
Roman boundary, north of Roman Gravels, will be second to none | taken it up, and are now engaged in erecting the necessary ma- favourable for the production of lead. should be 





















When explored. , os chinery to meet their requirements ; and, acting upon a lesson taught pa RS grant thal 
Your “ Occasional Correspondent,” after giving us an outline of |them by the misfortunes of their predecessors, they will soon place BREAGE AS A TIN MINING DISTRICT, principles 
the western group, carries us back to the south-east, or Stiperstones the mine in a very favourable position, and be doubly repaid for the| S1r,—It appears that capitalists have for a long time forgo} should be 
range of hills, where he confines himself to four mines out of the! pluck and energy displayed by them in very trying times to lead | this valuable district, this parish as a tin producing one being * - botheases 
many that are to be found in the Stiperstones range—Snailbeach, | miners. to none in the county. There is but little going on here at or for the lon 
having paid dividends for more than !00 years, naturally cannot be To the west, again, and adjoining, is the Hyddgen Mine, where a| in mining, although there are so many valuable lodes with sothlas be he land 
expected to be as rich at all times, but I hear the manager of that large amount of money has been spent by a private capitulist with | done in them below adit. Old Vor is worked 296 fms. below pe | about the | 
celebrated old mine is now making preparations for driving a cross- | very poor success as far as the discovery of ore isconcerned. It was | and raised enormous quantities of tin. Wheal Metal, south of Ol = 
course north of the old mine to intersect more lodes in the sett. This reported when operations were commenced here by him that they had | Vor, gave great profits to the adventurers. Wheal Fortune, also sou) ordiuary 1a 
will prove some of the old miners’ assertions, that a second Snail- | the celebrated Dyliffe lode traversing their sett, and that their ope- | of Oid Vor, 96 fms. below adit, only sunk 10 or 15 fms. in the pe way in whi 
beach will be found on what is called the Sandhole vein—every suc- | rations were to be solely confined to its development ; but, judging | working, raised 1300 tons of tin. Polladras Mine, north of Old ve the slightes 
cess to it. I am rather surprised your correspondent should travel | from the character of the lodestuff brought to surface, I can neves I think 110 fms. below adit, also gave great profits. Godolphin Ming oo. 
so far as Tankerville from Snailbeach and leave out all the rest of | persuade myself that it was taken out of the Dyliffe lode proper, ar | also north, some parts of the mine only 30 fms. below adit; I thing a 
the mines, but it appears a bird in hand is worth two in the bush | it does not hear the least semblance to it as developed in any other | the deepest point is 100 fms., this gave great profits. All the loenot awe : 
ths absolately 


with him; if the adventurers had been the same the riches would | mines opened on its course in the district ; and I would strongly ad- | the above-named mines are parallel to each other, and in the sq 
still have been hidden that are now in circulation. There is now in| yise the expenditure of a few pounds in costeaning south of their | rich channelof ground, with several cross-lodes and flookans forming 
steady operation, known as the Venture Mine, now called Perkins | present line of operations to search for something more congenial to | junctions with the east and west ; similar intersections always prove 
Beach Mine; this has not been wrought upon, only tampered with, | the existence of lead than anything they have yet discovered there in | of very great importance, and in the above mines made lar re dep nH 
for several years for want of capital. Could the mining capitalist | their present working. This is the most westerly mine on this line | of tin, enabling them to make the immense returns they did von 
see with me it would not be so, for it is as well worthy a trial as the | in the county of Montgomery, and being just on the borders of Car-| Between these mines are several parallel lodes in virgin ground 
Tankerville lodes, which has produced so many hundred tons of lead | dizan I cannot resist the temptation to go into it and have a peep | that have only been tested at several points on the backs at we 
ore this last 20 years or so; and as your writer states that the Stiper- | at a new mine recently taken up by a few private individuals, called | shallow depths, and to the adit level by the ancients, but nothipz 
stones are the backbone of the minerals, surely the marrow will be Nywydd Lloyd. I did not go underground, but judging from the |done below. There are five or six lodes to the north of Old Vor ail 
found in the bone, as this mine is at the back. I shall leave this in | specimen of lead and lode brought to surface from the different | adjoining that rich old mine known when last worked by the name 
the hands of others to criticise at their leisure. if | points of op2ration underground, I think they may be congratulated lof Truman’s, in nearly whole ground, well worthy of attention 7 
sents A WORKING CAPTAIN. upon having a most promising sett—in fact, such a sight as I saw have not the least doubt that this mine, on being re-start. 1, will turn 
BRITISH SILVER-LEAD MINES. here, with seemingly a small outlay, is but very seldom to be met | out a great success, for the lode Truman’s is only worked on a little 
; 2. ae : : Resa with; and another thing much in its favour is that it will not be an | below adit; 50 or 60 fms. in one shaft alone produced from 10,000/, 
J Sir,—This highly mineralised property is situated near Blaenau expensive mine to work, and the carriage of ore and materials will | to 12,000/. worth of tin, sufficient to pay dividends. The suspension 
Festiniog Station, from whence a tramway passes close to the dress- | be but trifling, as they are within, I should think, two miles of the lof Old Vor was the cause of this mine being abandoned with go 4 
ing-floors, thus affording every facility for inspection, and conveyance | (;Jandovey Railway station of the Cambrian Railway. I sincerely | bunches of tin in sight. I know of no better prospect in this locality 
of ores from and materials to the mines. I have carefully examined | wish this new undertaking a prosperous future. ‘ MINER. | There are the Old Vor, Wheal Metal, and Wheal Fortune to the aouth 
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- p ado ee ar ~ eee Sa by very power- | Sept. 21. - with Polladras and Godolphin to the north ; all have been rich wines, one-fifteenth 
ul, strongly mineralised, and well-defined lodes, with favourable un- }and Truman’s is in between them. I hear this mine is to be worked this statemer 
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ee te eee one SOs at One MINING —PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL. under the name of North Wheal Vor, and that operations will be in 
nown to fail in producing immense quantities of ore,and,therefore,| , ‘ ' , : ee ime c nce ri eC any every success, Th 
these fe every pnd ote ».' opening } a one of the richest mines ir,| . 5!%-~1 noticed in last week’s Journal a letter, the writer of which ir — saad te ‘lt me [ wish the heir cate erry Sivide, The 
Wales. The workings are developing a very rich lode in the eastern | ‘i"8, himself “A Practical Miner.” He appears to be boiling over | -ngeaprache we cannot fal on be = aber . af ee bs yo end-pay- 
shaft, and the stope going west has intersected a large body of ore with indignation and wrath against mining schools in general, pro- |'"% One when suspended ; Cals © ota ra th oe lathes cent Ue 
) , . ce 5 4 ¢ ” “re are re > ¢ se [fF Y very lik 
gone down from surface, and will be continued under the trial pits that bably because he, poor man, has never experienced their great advan- oe ° pee there Ne gphog| i) “ m p87 : _ . a we "TL nape. 
have proved good ore for several hundred yards further west, so that | t#%¢- He is evidently a man whose very flesh creeps and whose very 60 be equally Ss 5208 Dos fin a6 Drusian ® ode Was sacs. ie 
Pp 8 we ihe FACS SEESNET WEED, SO SHAS | 0: on end at the ne daniel? he tice |several other good setts in this parish that can be highly recom 
whether considered from a geological or physical point of view this | 2!" stands on end at the name of “ theory,” who has not the crudest | led. especially Wheal Wallis, which I hear is al soe. Ayes 
property is so favourably situated as to leave nothing to be dastvas notion of the harmonious combination of theory and practice, and who se ed, especially 1€a a 2 which £ hear 18 a con ots > 4 eer 
The ore is rich in silver, can be dressed to 80 per cent. of metal, and | 2 @, Word deems that mining must be entirely practical, or nothing. | © 1ould like to see some others also taken up, as I firmly believe whe 
, ; a aap F — etal, anc | tn this letter I shall fine myself he main attac . , ever does secure them will be well paid for any outlay, and never re- 
will command a high price. The shares are 2/. each, and I can con- | n this letter I shall confine myself to the main attack of your cor- ‘ ape te thke Gastch” 1 welte ee he 
fidently recommend them as an investment, and not merely “as spe respondent, although at the close of his letter there is what was pro- | gret investing money in t ne a gare write from experience, know. 
S C asas had . eave ° ° <A  PeNneris , . an’s ay re . his district 
culation. Investors desiring to visit the property, or requiring any | P2ly, intended to be a brilliant tirade against that “ abominable | ing these mines, especially Truman's, having resided in this district 
. Ste s g S propercy, OF requiring any |...” detonators, and tl hs m hore Mi > ac.3, | formany years. With your kind permission I may say a few words on 
farther information, should apply at once, for, in my opinion, no stuff,” detonators, and the unhappy members of the Miners’ Associa- oad sy say WI Wallis i J 58) 
. 2 VW» ’ las '‘ ° r 5 | ¢ nes os ¢ . ¢ ” . . 
time ought to be lost in securing an interest ‘as the mines are in | 0" of Devon and Cornwall. Detonators will probably still continue a eal Wallis in another letter. 
S Y . , . « } . . ” . (? . ——s - 
such a state that large sales of ore can be made at a profit as soon as to be used, and the members of the above association will doubtless| “7%: <*: 
ws 7 fe ~ | still breathe freely, notwithstanding » explosive ni ‘ — serserie — 
l breath y, not ithstar ding the explo ive nature of ‘ A| BWLCH UNITED MINE 


A BREAGE MINER 


the dressing machinery is erected. JOHN L. M. FRASER, ; = Lt es > ‘ ai oe 
Greenfield House, Wrexham. Consulting Mining Engineer. Practical Miner’s remarks. Every man of sense must admit that | : ag P ‘ : ength we do | 
y theory is incomplete without practice, and practice equally, if not! . 51, There has been a great deal written in the Journal ab ' eeognised, ho 
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——— on where more s0, without theory. In fact, theory without practice may be | this no doubt very valuable property and its great prospect 

COPPER MINES NEAR TAVISTOCK. eannatel $6.& elem 4 —% ae te ost , may Oe | vuiols 1 culte belleve i: bet f think I mar be pardoned fee cena 

compared to a weapon without an arm to wield it, and practice with- | which J quite believe in; bu 11n may be pardoned Lor remark 

S1r,—I went to my broker some time ago, and told him that I | out theory to an arm ready to wield, but without a weapon. Lec- | 198 that there appears to be a diffidence on the part of the manage 

thought of buying some mining shares. His reply was, “ Before you | turers on wining never intend that their discourses should be all that | ment of the mine to making known, as fully as I believe is desite 

put any money into a mine you had better go and see it.” This a student needs who intends to make mining his profession - they | able in the interests of the shareholders, the exact state of affairs on the property. 
; h ical advice ths . * T . : hat their lec : 1 : a” ? | According to the published reports, dressing has been going on for several we 
seemed to me such practical advice that [ acted upon it. The mines | intend that their lectures should be supplemented by practice. It is|and so far no light has been thrown on any prospective result, Why 

to which my attention had been drawn are in the neighbourhood of | clear that the necessary practice can easily be obtained in mining | Capt. Bray be induced to become a little more explicit, and frankly state 
Tavistock. I, therefore, made Tavistock my headquarters. A coach | schools situated in mining districts, and in such districts practical - expects to —-. sale prlbegee sew | hides estimate ° the < ry add 
: ‘ ‘22 . ° 7 | ence “ » ne ‘ 34 s of all kinds to ari 

leaves the Bedford Hotel at 3 p.m. for Liskeard, passing through | mining usually, if not universally, forms part of the curriculum. + nape odin So te dcpetuinbedl {u velen, Ghike Wham there ave refuted by ett 

Gunnislake. I was fortunate enough to secure a seat by the driver, The Royal School of Mines, being situated in London, cannot teach | results the world says the information was withheld on purpose, in 

| . pur} 




















































whom I found very communicative, and one of the old school. The | its students practical mining without very greatly increasing the cost | UP the shares cheap; thus a thoroughly good enterprize bec: 7 appar a substantia 
drive to Gunnislake is through four miles of hilly country. The | of training; they must obtain that knowledge during the vacntion, | ence See Senne eames Dee res, a Seren and prempeels a pro: thee ances, 
scenery is very picturesque, and interesting from the number of mines | or after they have gained their diplomas. The school does all it can | perty as Bwich, it shonid, like Cwsar’s wife, be above suspicion ; and I trust my vit proper: 
in that locality. On the left, hidden from view, is Wheal Crebor, | by thoroughly grinding the students in all the sciences in which | remarks may be accepted in the spirit in which they are written, in the interests O face with a 
which is a valuable property, and I am told will one day be a great mining proper is built, by providing a most able lecturer on the sub- | of > the finest and most legitimate mining enterprises ye _ Pm the Want 
mine. We very soon came to the top of the ridge which overlooks | ject, and by exhibiting numerous minerals from all parts of the in- peta eres “2 ; 4 nce Z of the m 
the lovely valley through which flows the Tamar. On the opposite habited globe, and many models of mines and mining machinery. [For remainder of Original Correspondence see this day's “ourns on If borin 
slope lies the village of Gunnislake, basking in the sun, beautiful as When the student leaves the school he has attained such a thorough ee irked, 
some of the Swiss villages which my countrymen have travelied so grasp of the principles of mining, and of the details of the machinery SEPARATING OrRES.—In treating magnetic and non-mag! etic suv- 
far to see this summer. To the right is the Great Devon Consols connected therewith, that a fair proportion of practical knowledge | stances in a fine state of division, it is found that some portion REPORT FR 
Mine, which is, indeed, a monarch of mines. We crossed the bridge,, makes him competent to manage any mines in the world. He has! the non-magnetic substance adheres under the attraction of th! ope : 
and ascerded the hill to Gunnislake, where we put up at a good, old- no local prejudices, nor—worst of all—the prejudice of ignorance. | magnetic substances to the magnetic wheel or inagnetic machine 5 pt. 23, “i ¢ 
fashioned roadside inn, kept by John Harvey, who, with his excellent It is not necessary for him to grope all his life “in the béwels of the | employed, and a perfect separation oannot be obtained. In orter mld he will ¢ 
wife, take you back in memory 50 years, before the days of express earth.” If he is not the dullest of mortals he will soon acquire the | to obviate this, Mr, F. J. Kina, of Bishopsgate Avenue, first passe a preter th 
trains and limited liability hotels. Mine host and his wifea old- use of the pi Enthusiasm and patience are his best teachers in | the material to be operated on over the poles of magnets, either per hat rho 
fashioned, homely people, who make you very comfortabl 1 every | the use of this tool. After atine—I speak from practical experience manent or electro magnets, with a piece of thin non-" agnetic I wee a ile the ; 
way at old-fashioned charges. he will be able to feel, as it were, the hardvess of different kinds | rial, such, for example, as brass or zinc, separating the mate! fu hei 1 
After dinner I asked the landlord to favour me with company, of ro at once from its use the cost per fathom of driving the magnets. On imparting to this nen-ma metic material ¢ I the coe 2 y 
when I directed our conversation to the object to his | such ro If he is in the smallest degree an observer by studying | reciprocating or otherwise, over the poles of the magnets’ dat / the nton | 
neighbourhood. At the mention of mining gan to. the changes of a | from day to day, he will learn more of the real | netic bars, all the magnetic particles in the mixed ore oF mat ian allow 
twinkle, and I saw that the conversation was sly to become nature of lodes in ac : of years than most practical miners learn | are turned over as they pass each pole, and the non-magnetic ma ds ep te t 
mutually interesting. I found that he is a shareholder in most of inalifetime. The knowledge of the proper use of the dial will enable | rial passes through to the bottom, leaving the magnetic portiol btinnae aoe t 
the good rising mines in that locality, such as Gunnislake (Clitters), him to avoidsome of the atrocious blunders into which some practical | the surface ready for separation by a magnetic wheel, ¥ “y be metalin ech 
i } , . yosed of bars ol » lterou, 
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ipally held by | miners steer. I have known a practical miner drive a cross-cut from | sists of a periphery or circumference comy 
+t to market ope- | a certain level to meet a lode which he “ supposed ” was to the north | steel, placed at a suitable distance apart parallel w 
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Wheal Russell, and one or two others w 
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residents in the neighbourhood, and are nots ibj ( ith the 



























rations. I got a good deal of useful information about these mines, | of him when if he had carefully surveyed the surface of the ground | line or axis, and attached to a framework of brass or other” 10, the as 
which I determined to visit on the following day with my son, who above him he would have discovered that this lode was exactly in | magnetic material mounted on a shaft, to which rotary! ‘ iin the omit 
knows something of geology and minerals, in order that we might the opposite direction. I have known others to dig trenches and imparted. The cross-bars are made magnetic by © ntact 1in gw int, npper 
judge for ourselves. We drove first to the Prince of Wales Mime, sink several costeaning pits on what they supposed was the back of poles of any convenient number of magnets, which are arrang' ey think ee 
where we saw Captain Andrews, who is a man of great ability. He | a lode, and have even gone so far as to give the lode “a local habit- | such a manner that the bars form alternately north an 1 south p's pth the that : 
spoke in high terms of his mine, which he is exerting every effort ation and a name” in their plans, when the slightest knowledge of | During the rotation of the wheel, the magnetic substances previow ; Ring Mine 
to bring forward without loss of time. It appears that this mine, | geology and mineralogy would very soon have convinced them that | brought to the surface in the manner hereinbefore descr! he prone : 

on a very small outlay, a few years ago returned copper ore of the | there was not even the slightest trace of a lode there. attracted and carried up by the wheel to be brushed off or i nomentet 
value of 54,8731., and paid 6729/. in dividends. When mining ceased | Mining has suffered little if at all from mining students, who, as a | into a suitable receptacle, the non-magnetic substance th vetting eos 
to pay it was no longer worked, and the bottom of the mine has rule, take a pride in their profession, and who endeavour all they can | cnlarged direct without coming into contact with the whee! raed of a 
ever since been under water. A larger engine has been erected to raise its tone; but mining has suffered terribly from ignorant, - . | ent cent the 
under Captain Andrews’ superintendence, and in ten days he expects | bigoted, and unprincipled men who are pleased to call themselves PERPETUAL MOTION Eciipsep-. CoLp Atk MoTOor. Ae Net Mes of ary, | 
that the mine will be emptied of water, when they expect to come | “ practical,” and whose chief occupation is telling lies and pocketing | is described by the Herald as being in operation in New ure ae Ogica) anaig 
upon a rich lode of copper ore. I was told that three years ago,! fees. Such men may form but a small section of practical miners,| York, which consists of an attachment very much like a pg a it hires 
when the 77 was being driven west, it intersected the cross-course, | as I trust they do, but they are, nevertheless, a very powerful section pump by which cold air is forced by the engine into t oa of the 1” by W, bs 
and the water coming from the end was so strongly charged with | for evil, and have done more to debase mines and mining than the | linder. The increase in the number of revolutions pet mil e Me le nt mishr 
copper that the iron rails in that level were completely plated with | blunders of a million directors. Int there are many men, essentially | fly-wheel, when this apparatus is applied, over the num / rt a es wae 
copper —so mu h so that they looked more like copper than iron | practical, who can “look the whvle world in the face,” for they are | to make when the engit eis run by steam alone, see” Ae used 10 vation in Pn 
rails, and it was the firm o ion of the agent that the water was honest and straightforwar 1 It is a pleasure to know such men, for | great gain in power. A 10 horse powe r stationary en cet oa ption ing,” page rie 
coming from a larve ¢ ys f « e1 The water was springing | they are ever eager to learn the sciences that lie at the root of mining, | exhibit the appliance The exhibitors claim that with UH” 1), of A Many « rece 
up from the t ‘ they could not drive further | and are quite as realy to impart their practical experience, which is they can do 10 per cent. more work on 30 pe ¢ cent. ment it the pring until he 





until the JU was ¢ : ted ti t . ol portfen ver eat, to others. fb ! » who, thou honest, no | other words, that its use will effect a net saving of i] 
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ning an ordinary engine. It is stated that by adding the 
0 tus—all other conditions being equal—20,793 instead of 18,688 
vations were made with about two-thirds the coal. 
revo ‘ 








REPORT FROM CORNWALL. 


‘There are two very different ways of regarding the pro- 
e Dolcoath account. We do not mean so far as the ac- 
mine is concerned, or its result in the shape of 
y-aonda, for if they nre not satisfactory they ought to be, and ought 
divider of no question. Indeed, we quite agree with Capt. Josiah 
toett whom everybody was glad to see about again after his recent 
Laan at considering the mine has had one shaft idle out of four | 
ilness) eeks, Dolcoath has done wonderfully well. Equally satis- 
ine en is it that the stacked tin has been disposed of, and that | 
faotory, having paid away 15,0002. in dividends since the commence- 
besides the year, & debit banker's balance of 60007. has been con- 
per a banker’s credit balance of 45007. These are figures to 
verte ah may very well call the attention of those who yet profess | 
which We in the decadence of Cornish mining, and of which any 
. et may well be proud. But we eannot regard the rest of 
i proceedings ‘with anything like equal satisfaction. We are just 


Sept. 23.— 


eedings at th 
‘a working of the 


I am pleased to announce an important discovery of lead ore in 
one of the shafts now working at the Cambrian Mines. 

For the first time for many years the Snailbeach Mine does not | 
stand at the head of the mines in Shropshire selling ore. In quan- | 
tity, and apparently in quality, the first place is now occupied by | 
the Roman Gravels. But, perhaps, this is only because the Snail- | 
beach management has not thought it advisable to sell so much ore 
at the low rates so long prevailing, 

The colliery known as the Hafod-y-Bach Colliery, near Ruabon, 
has undergone a change of management, and the new company are | 
making extensive arrangements and facilities for a greatly increased | 
output. By-the-way, this is the deepest shaft in North Wales, being | 
about 630 yards deep. Great difficulties were encountered and over- | 


j come when the shaft was being sunk, owing principally to a thick | 
bed of wet and almost fluid sand having bee +t with, which after | 
) bed of wet and almost fluid sand having been met with, which after 


causing much trouble was, however, finally overcome by “tubbing” 





THE TRADE OF THE TYNE AND WEAR. 
Sept. 22.—The coal trade has been much retarded during the week | 





of vessels have been comparatively small. Shipments are, however, 





now coming as & nation to understand that it is not the business—or, | 
deed, the right—of the agricultural landlord to treat his tenant | 
ori a child in leading strings, and to bind him down hand and 
foot in the conduct of his business, It is singular, and not at all 
Jeasant oF satisfactory, that at such a juncture we should find this 
came sort of thing repeated in an exaggerated form between a mineral | 
Jord and his tenants, and that Dolcoath, of all mines in the world, 
should be selected for this interference. We are quite ready to 
nt that while it 1s essential that a farm should be managed on 
rinoiples of good husbandry, it is equally essential that a mine 
should be workedin a workman-like manner, and that the end in 
bothoases should be to raaintain the greatestamount of productiveness | 
for the longest period ; and that this, in some way or other, the lord, 
be he land or mineral, has a right to secure, though we may differ | 
about the policy of different methods. : 
Here, however, we stop. We utterly repudiate the idea that the | 
ordiuary landlord has any right to dictate to his farmer tenant the 
way in Which he shall sell his produce, or that the mineral lord has 
the slightest right to interfere with his wdventurers in the sale of 
theit ore. We are quite ready to admit a closer connect ion in the 
latter case than in the former, because dues are proportionate on 
roceeds; but where the interest of the lord and the adventurers are 
asolately identical, as on this point they are, we believe the ad- 
yenturers may well be trusted to look after them without any meddle- 
some interference, and that they are quite as likely to know the way 
to conduct their own business as this lord or his steward. We speak 
plainly upon this subject, because we believe it to be an important 
one. The other day “ ticketing ” was the nostrum recommended, but | 
that has proved the miserable failure we always predicted. What 
the next idea may be we know not, but it does not seem likely to be | 
arecommendation to the mine to do its own smelting, coupled with 
asistance to help it to put up the necessary plant. That would be | 
amove in advance, but even if that were taken it would not justify | 
any interference with the adventurers in the matter of sales. 
There is, however, a satisfactory side to even this portion of the 
proceedings in the statement of Mr. Bolden, that Mr. Basset will 
not take more than one-twentieth dues, except when the adventurers | 
receive more than four times as much as himself. Now, in the pre- | 
wnt altered condition of mining, and the heavy charges thrown upon 
adventurers as compared with days when mines were shallow and | 
expenses light, we regard one-twentieth dues as unduly heavy, and 
oefifteenth as simply preposterous, and what we are glad to see in 
this statement of Mr. Bolden is the first attempt that has been made, 
» far as we are aware, to proportion dues to profit. Itis only a very | 
yartial idea, but it is the thin edge of the wedge, and we are not | 
without hope it may lead to great results. | 
We have argued again an again that the only righteous way in | 
which respective shares in a mine of the lord and the adventurers | 
fan be apportioned is by assessing dues on profits, with dead rent | 
for land occupied and damaged. We have shown that unless the | 
mineral under an estate can be raised at a profit it has no commer- | 
ial value, and has, therefore, no property which the Owner of the 
iil can deal with. We have pointed out that under the present | 
ystem all the risk is thrown on the adventurers, and that the lord 
ho does nothing and risks nothing may yet realise largely out of 
he losses of his tenants—-very much on the “ heads I win, tails you | 
ose system. We have directed attention to the fact that the at- | 
empt to meet this by a reduction of apportionment of dues during 
pasure is alike a clumsy and an uncertain expedient. Now at| 
length we do have the principle for which we have so long contended 
eeognised, however imperfectly. We do not despair that it will, | 
no doubt, but steadily, make way; but we shall never reap 
ts due advantage until it is carried out in its integrity. | 
By the way, the past week ought to be regarded with peculiar in- | 
test in mining circles, for if we mistake not we shall have to go 
back a good many years before it can be paralleled in the number of 
lividend meetings. Wheal Kitty, Blue Hills, and Penhalls on Friday 
%, fd. 2s.,and 2s. respectively; Dolcoath on Monday, with 11.; 
nd Wheal Peevor on Tuesday, with 17. 2s. 6d.—five dividends in five 
“wy Add tothis that Cook’s Kitchen made a better report than 
nce prosperous old mine has made for years; and there isa 
ery substantial set off against the unfortunate position of affairs at | 
ith Frances, where, without any actual deterioration in the value 
r “lt property, the adventurers unexpectedly find themselves face 
ose with a loss of 11007, That this should mainly have arisen 
™ PY og of ventilation, preventing the stoping in a productive 
ol he mine, is a curious, and should be an instructive, inci- { 
bed oring machines are to be any good they must be efficiently 
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MEORT FROM NORTH WALES, SALOP, AND CARDIGAN, 
tein do not know w here “ Barytes ” has learned his g¢ ology, 
ld peet neces any ordinary geological text-book, or if he 
e* Memoirs . ae elaborate works of Sedgwick, Murchis« mn, au ] 
ht, while _ t ae Geological Survey of (ireat Britain, he will find 
at 5000 ft : t swerage thickness of the Llandeilo beds is not 1200 ft . 
further ion often attain the thickness of 10,000 to 12,000 ft. 
the Corndo W ~ take the trouble to follow these beds from the side 
nd that Mi ae at westward to the Wotherton Mine 
ow? 4uowing for the di 
out 8000 ft., the 
*s, In which that 
patinnation of thos 
He metallife 
eines wo 


| 
» he will! 
p of the strata, there is a thickness of 

uppermost portion of which belongs to the Bala 

mine is worked, the remaining strata being the 

e which on the eastern side of the Corndon form 
Tous strata of the shelve district. 

rked in these strata, which contain both lead and bary tes, 
4in them together ) 
Onditions being fa 


On his own showing, 
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14, the ¢ more barytes, less lead ore, and rice 
. ¥ aie : re | 

Bin the , vourable. And, further, he shows that 
apne (poermost beds of the mines, where the strata are pass- 
iyist = ala group, where barytes is most plentiful. I, there- 
hi tha am Justified in my statement that, except at a great 
He referred to cannot be expected to become a profitable 
- bteat interest ¢, 
** humerous le 
cerning them, 


iken in the mines of Cardiganshire is evidenced 
tters which have of late appeared in the Journal 
Potmed of the a —_ just advise “ Rusticus,” who W ishes to be 
eat century, to ref of the ( ardiganshire mines previous to the 

hes of Cardigan egy: the “ Notices of the History of the Lead 
logical Survey - an by Robert Hunt, in the Memoirs of the 
But peruse with ; a Britain, Vol. II. part 2. And “ Nemo” 
®, by Warringt advantage “The Mining District of Cardigan- 
badent might als m Vi Smyth, in the volume. The corre- 
Mines of pe With a view to the question of depth at which 
ountry may be profitably worked, find some in- 

- Davies’ book on “ Mctalliferous Minerals and 


Same 


nation in Mr. D« 
ms page 207 . 
any “ Prean » 
mm: ° SS CCn — ° 
Wig unt] he is puns, and he might 


wisely reserve some of his 
Well out of the wood. 


| Mineral Statistics” of Mr. R. Hunt, just issued, there is published 
|a return of the railway distribution of coal, the part relating to the 


now proceeding briskly. Some contracts have been made for gas 
and manufacturing coal for next year, but as a rule coal fitters are | 
not disposed to enter into contracts for forward delivery at present | 
rates, which continue low. The steam coal trade is quiet, but pretty 
firm, and most of the works in Northumberland are fairly employed. 
In South Durham it is considered that there is a fair prospect for | 
work at the pits during the winter. At East Howle coal is now | 
drawn from the new shaft, and there are reports that the Coxhoe | 
Collieries will shortly be reopened. The collieries and ironworks in 
the Spennemore district are doing exceedingly well. In the 


northern coal field has great interest. The Northumberland and 
Durham mines have yielded nearly 30,000,000 tons ; out of this over 
9,000,000 tons were carried on the North-Eastern Railway. For 
local consumption and land sales 4,847,681 tons of coals were carried 
to places between Berwick, Tebay, Leeds, and Doncaster. And of 
coke there was carried to points in the same area, and for use locally, 
2,133,212 tons. Of coal passing over the railway beyond these points 
there was carried 428,544 tons, whilst of coke there was carried 
1,349,892 tons. The latter quantity includes the coke carried to West 
Coast blast-furnaces, and indicates the trade done in coke between 
Durham and West Cumberland. The North-Eastern Railway used 
552,254 tons of northern coal and 8642 tons of coke. The total 
quantity of coal carried over the North-Eastern Railway was only 
475,000 tons less than the previous year. 

The iron trade continues quiet, and prices are very low. At the 
Consett Iron Company annual meeting a dividend at the rate of 
20 per cent. for the past year was declared. The Chairman (Mr. | 
Henderson, of Durham) pointed to the fact that this was the largest | 
dividend declared by any similar company for the year, and added | 
that it was due to the manufacture of coke and iron, the coal worked 
yielding avery small profit. The iron-plate mills have produced 
1600 tons weekly, and there isan ample demand. Steel-plates are 
also to be made shortly. The price of coke has fluctuated more 
during the past than in any previous year. 

The Highland Railway Company have concluded a contract with 
the Moss Bay Iron Company, Cumberland, for 6000 tons of steel rails 
at 6/. 2s. 6d. per ton, and the same company have contracted for 
2400 tons of railway chairs with Messrs. Head and Co., of Stockton. 
Messrs. Krupp, Germany, tended for these contracts. 

At Middlesborough, on Tuesday, the Pig-Iron Trade was in a very 
depressed condition, with lower rates. There was a fair attendance, | 
but a very languid feeling; but when the repert was received from 
Scotland there was a better feeling. The quotations for No. 3 was | 
38s. 6d., with fewer sellers. Makers ask more. Warrants are 40s. 
for No. 3. The stock of warrants is larger; Connal holds 94,000 
tons. The shipments of pig-iron have been scarcely up tc the average. 
It is expected that there will be a large trade with America this 
autumn. The steel trade is likely to be augmented by new works at 
Middlesborough, to be erected by a Sheffield firm. The Erimus 
Steelworks are being rapidly pushed forward, and also the exten- 
sions at Eston. The Darlington Iron Company are engaged in the 
manufacture of light and heavy rails, and especially tramway rails 
in steel. The iron shipbuilding trade is very active, and as ships are 
launched in the Tyne, Wear, and Tees others are laid down in their | 
places. Most of the large engineering works are also well employed | 
in marine and lecomotive work. The foundry trade is fairly em- | 
ployed. The tendency of prices for finished iron, as well as pig 
metal, has been downward. Bars are 5/. 10s.; ship-plates, 67. IOs. ; 
puddled bars, 37. 12s. 6d. to 37. 15s. Coal and coke tendency lower. | 

The Bessemer Steel Works of the Darlington Iron Company | 
(Limited) since they commenced operations have been working most 
satisfactorily, the company having had a good stock of orders in 











hand for heavy and also light rails both on home and foreign ac- 


count. ‘The company’s operations include to a large extent the pro- 
duction of tramway rails, of which they are making, we understand, 
a speciality. Though only engaged as yet but a short time in this 
industry, the company’s operations may be judged of when it is stated 
that tramway rails have been supplied for laying down at Manchester, | 
York, Sunderland, Bath, Blackburn, Leeds,&c. The company, which 
took no secondary position in the past for the extent and quality of | 
its iron rail manufacture, gives fair promise from what has been stated 
to be well to the front in what has practically superseded iron for | 
rai's steel 

The directors of Palmer’s Shipbuilding and Iron Company (Limited), 
Jarrow-on-Tyne, report that their net profits for the year amount to 
56,5652. 11s. 5d., and, including 1035/7. 16s. 1d. brought forward from 
the previous year, make an available balance of 57,6012. 7s. 6d. Out 
of this amount the directors propose to write off 90002. against new 
works and carry 12,0007. to the reserve fund, which will then amount 
to 32,0007. and to pay a dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 
requiring 36,0357. 4s., and leaving 5667. 3s. 6d. to be carried forward 
to the next account. The works continue to be fully employed, and 
contracts have been entered into which will keep them in active ope- 
ration for several months. —- 


THE SEAHAM COLLIERY EXPLOSION.—-Considerable progress has 
ow been made in reonening these extensive works, ‘The bodies found 
first in the main roads neartheshaft,and rear the points where the main 
roads branch from, were much burnt, and mutilated beyond all prece- 
dent, showing that the explosion had passed with terrific violence 
at these points, and expended itself up the shafts. Very heavy falls 
obstructed the roads into the Hutton and Maudlin seams, and when 
these were removed in the Hutton seam the men were found to have 
been killed by the after-damp, and not burnt. Here four men wer 
found, and a chalk inscription as follows, written on a piece of deal: 
“ Lived until five in the morning,” and their names-—Jacob Fletcher, 
Jno. Riley, Richard Drainer, M‘Lachlan.” The whole of the No.1 
Hutton seam had been explored by Menday, and the bodies reco- 
vered, when the exploration of the Mandlin seam was commenced. 
Very heavy falls have occurred here, and the work of exploring and 
reopening will be difficult and will occupy some time, but generally 
the difficulties met with from foul air are disappearing, the ventila- 
tion having been much improved by putting a heavy waterfall in the 
downeast shaft and a steam jet in the upcast shaft. A consultation 
of mining engineers has taken place, and the first step for getting the 
pit into werking order carried out by relighting the furnace in the 
Hutton seam. The Home Secretary has written to Mr. Burt, M.P., 
to explain that his letter to Lord Castlereagh was one of sympathy 
with all who had suffered. He expressed no opinion which should in 
any way prejudice the question of responsibility for the explosion. 
He would be wholly guided by the result of the coroner's inquest, at 
which the Home Office would be represented by counsel. Sir Wm. 
Harcourt adds that before next session he hopes to confer with Mr. 
Burt in order to consider whether further legislative securities are 





Then, lastly, Edward Bevan should not make possible for diminishing the risks which have recently proved so fatal. | con sidered 


The occurrence of this explosion will certainly draw attention to 
the question of working large areas of coal with only two shafts, At 


the pit. | 


; . ! : ne sinking those shafts, is a very important one 
owing to a heavy storm in the North Sea, and the arrivals and sailing | > , $y Important one. 


| quotations. 


| present very large areas are worked by two shafts. In some cases 


| the workings extend to a distance direct from the shafts of upwards 


of four miles. The great cost of sinking such shafts as are met with 


on the Durham coast, upwards of 300 fms. in depth, is of course 
urged against sinking additional shafts. When the Monkwearmouth, 
Seaham, and other shafts were put down the cost was very heavy, 
and the difficulties met with were almost insurmountable in the old 
system of sinking, but great improvements have been discoveted 
since that period in the mode of sinking, and it may be worth discus: « 
ing at present whether it would not increase the safety of coal work- 
ing, and at the same time be more economical, to provide additional 
air shafts at a distance from the coal drawing shafts and plant. 

The Chaudron system of sinking through sand and large feeders of 
waterhas been tested at Marsden, and proved to be quite successful, 
thus preventing the necessity of lifting the water met with. It is 
proved that shafts can be sunk by this system, and the cost-as com 
pared with the old system will be very much reduced. As to the in+ 
|creased facility for ventilation, and consequent increased safety, 

there can be no doubt, if more shafts were provided. ‘The question 
of increased economy in working costs, so as to recoup the cost of 
It is evident that the 
great extension of the workings to from three to four miles increases 
the cost of making and maintaining roadways and airways, and of 
haulage, to an enormous extent, and additional shafts would greatly 
reduce those costs. A large number of men are constantly required 
to keep the roadways and airways in those mines, and if it were possi- 
ble to reduce materially the length cf those roadways a considerable 
reduction would be effected in this part of the working staff, and a 
consequent reduction in the costs of raising coal. 

Attention will also be drawn there is little doubt to the question 
of furnace and mechanical ventilation. Most of the deep shafts on 
this coast are ventilated by furnace power placed at the bottom of 
the shaft, and they are well ventilated. In shafts 200 fathoms and 
upwards furnace ventilation is, perhaps, more powerful than fan ven- 
tilation, but there is always a certain amount of danger from fur- 
naces underground, the coal and shale sometimes is ignited from 
those fires, and when an explosion occurs a mechanical ventilator 
placed at the surface possesses many advantages. The fan in this 
case is not at all injured as in most cases, and the ventilation is; of 
course, soon restored if at all disturbed, and, consequently, the explo- 
ration of the mine and the rescue of the men who have escaped is 
greatly facilitated. From these considerations it will scarcely be 
disputed that mechanical ventilation with the power placed at the 
top of the upcast possesses under certain circumstances very great 
oe as compared with furnace power placed at the bottom of 
the shaft. 





REPORT FROM NORTH AND SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Sept. 23.—Upon ’Change in Birmingham to-day, and in Wolver- 
hampton yesterday, the two successive drops in the Middlesborough 
market had a depressing effect. In cases in which negociation had 
been begun a week or two ago, and which seemed likely to be con- 
cluded to-day, there was a manifest reluctance on the part of buyers 
to proceed any further. Alike, therefore, in crude and in finished 
iron, as well as in ore and fuel, the market was over supplied, and in 
other than in few instances the tendency was towards improvement. 
Pig-iron makers were not so successful as has been the case in late 
previous weeks. High-class Derbyshire qualities are in request, and 
agents reported some good sales off market. For Northampton pigs 
there is an improved enquiry. Common pigs were offered more 
freely than last week at 2/., and they might have been bought at a 
trifle less money. Marked iron makers expressed difficulty in dis- 
posing of their iron at the standard price of 8/., the consumption 
just now running mainly upon the unbranded iron, which is being 
rolled by the marked iron firms. Common bars were easy at a shade 
over 61. Much speculation was indulged in as to what wages will 
prevail in the quarter ending Christmas as the result oi the account- 
ants’ examination of the books of the 12 selected firms under the 
sliding scale which regulates wages. This examination is now being 
conducted, and the result will be made known on the 29th inst. Coal 
and coke are not in abundant request, and prices do not stiffen very 
perceptibly. 

It is understood that the bulk of the proposed issue of preference 
shares by the Hamstead Colliery Company (Limited) has already 
been taken up by the old shareholders, and that a first allotment has 
just been made, 

The miners in this district are beginning to move for higher wages. 
The Darlaston men seem to be taking the initiative, and at a gather- 
ing a few days ago it was resolved to convene meetings of employers 
and operatives with a view to the price of coal being raised, and 
wages increased. It was stated that the present low wages are in- 
adequate to maintain the miners and their families. 

The finished iron trade of North Staffordshire is in a very unsatis- 


| factory condition, and at most of the works there has been a less 


number of “turns” made this week than last. Prices are not so firm, 
and there is a perceptible inclination on the part of makers to accept 
good orders for immediate delivery at a slight reduction on recent 
The plate trade is not so brisk, but for hoops there is an 
improved demand. Pig-iron remains quiet, but the orders received 
are sufficiently numerous to prevent any of the present out-turn going 
into stock. 








REPORT FROM DERBYSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE, 

Sept. 23.—In the mining district there has been but little change 
of late, although in some few instances the rain has rather interfered 
with operations ; efforts, however, are being made to open out some 
districts by means of railway communication, the want of which has 
long been severely felt. Indeed some of the oldest localities where 
lead has been raised for ages are in no way connected with any rail- 
way, and, to some slight extent at least, to this may be attributed the 
want of progress as regards the development of the minerals in several 
districts. There are comparatively few ironstone mines in Derby - 
shire, the greater part of the ore raised being in connection with the 
coal measures, But of late years not much attention has been paid 
to the local stone, our ironmasters being well satisfied with what they 
receive from Northamptonshire, so that not more than one-half of 
what was formerly raised is now brought to the surface. A steady 
business has been done in pig-‘ron, but prices are not quite so firm as 
they were a week or two since. At mills there has been a fair out- 
put of merchant iron, whilst the foundries as a rule are better off than 
they have been. The house coal trade is slightly better at some 
places, but short time still prevails, and is likely to continue. To 
London the Midland has taken a tolerably fair tonnage from Clay 
Cross, Grassmoor, Eckington, and several other places; but prices as 
yet have not improved, so that where profits are made they must be 
very small indeed. Steam coal, however, has gone off tolerably well, 
both for shipment and smelting purposes. The railway companies 
have also taken a good deal. Coke has sold somewhat freely,a good 
deal being for the works in Sheffield and the neighbourhood. 

Some branches of trade in Shefiield have not been quite so busy as 
they were, but in nearly all of them there has lately been an im- 
provement. With the United States a brisk business is being done 
in hardware and steel, aud the orders in hand will last till the end 
of the year at least. Armour-plates, composed of iron and steel, are 
now being more extensively produced than hitherto, some good Go- 
vernment orders having been given out for them. Bessemer rails are 
in more active request, and makers have advanced prices, so that or- 
ders are not booked below 7/. 10s. per ton General railway mate- 
rial, ship and boiler plates, as well as sheets, are being largely pro- 
duced. Government has just given out a heavy order for telegraphic 
wire for India, which has gone to the works at Tinsley. In best cut- 
lery there has been a steady business done, principally on foreign ac- 
count, for the home demand is still comparatively quiet, but file 
manufacturers are doing less than they did a few weeks since. An 
effort is being made by some persons to introduce machines for mak- 
ing files, but it is not likely to be successful, for hand-made files are 
by far the best. Pig-iron has sold rather freely of late, 
and even now that the market is less firm than it has been makers 


show nv disposition to book forward orders, The Parkgate Iron 
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the men are on short time. The wages question has cropped up at 
Several places, and unless there isa marked change wages must in- 
evitably come down. House coal, however, has gone off rather better 
of late, more especially for the London market, but prices have not 
been affected. Shipments of steam coal have been rather heavy 
from the Humber to the North of Europe. A good business has been 
done in coke for iron smelting and other purposes. 

The trade of Sheffield with the United States is again improving in 
a most gratifying manner. The official returns will not be published 
for some time; but we are in a position to state that the total exports 
of Sheffield steel, steel rails, cutlery, and general hardware to 
America for the quarter ending March amounted in value to 232,4981., 
and for the quarter ending June to 291,5597. For the corresponding 
quarters of 1879 the totals were 105,3137. and 143,4487. There is 
thus a total of 524,047/. for the first half-year of 1880, as compared 
with 248,761/. for the first six months of 1879. It is believed that 
when the figures for the Septembe-: quarter are known the increase 
will be more than maintained. For July the total value is 105,8661., 
and for August 87,5732. The largest value of Sheffield goods ever 
sent to the States was in 1872, when the amount reached the total of 
1,734,6262.; the lowest was in 1878, when the total was 429,016l. 
Last year the value had jumped up to 671,723/.; and this year pro- 
mises to be considerably over 1,000,0002. 


THE CoAL TRADE.—The committee appointed by the Miners Con- 
ference held at Barnsley yesterday week, to take into consideration 
the best means of bettering the present condition of the miners of 
the district, met on Monday, and adopted the following resolutions: 
“ That this committee is unanimous in its opinion that, in order to 
bring the district together, the three officials must be acknowledged ; 
and the committee think that Mr. Frith should be financial and cor- 
responding secretary ; Mr. Chappell, agent ; and Mr. P. Casey, organ- 
ising and auditing agent ; and the three should work together for the 
general good of the district. The committee recommend the district 
to adopt the same so as to have one grand association. That each 
lodge should deposit its surplus labour funds in a bank in the names 
of not less than three trustees appointed by each lodge ; such fund to 
be invested in the name of the South Yorkshire and North Derbyshire 
Miners’ Association. That each lodge having deposited in the banks 
its surplus labour funds that are not required for immediate use, such 
moneys shall not be withdrawn except by resolution of the executive, 
signed by the local trustees and the President, and countersigned by 
the district secretary, and that a copy of this rule be deposited in the 
bank where the money is invested. That the terms of entrance to 
this association shall be 2s. 6d. each, such amount to be paid in two 
fortnightly instalments. This suggestion or rule to remain in force 
one month from the date of the next conference. The committee 
further recommend that in future one of the district officials be Presi- 
dent of the association, instead of one having to be appointed from 
the council from time to time.” 








REPORT FROM THE FOREST OF DEAN. 


Sept. 23.—Since my last report there has been a decided improve- 
ment in the coal trade, which affords some satisfaction in writing 
upon the subject, for when trade continues dull so long, and report 
after report chronicles the dulness, the subject becomes wearisome 
to writer and reader alike, or very much so at all events. The ex- 
port trade at Lydney and Bullo has experienced an impetus, nor must 
Sharpness be left out of the account. On Wednesday evening a very 
unusual thing occurred up the Bullo branch. A special truck train 
with coke was heard running up a few minutes before 7 o'clock, such 
trains having been very infrequent for a considerable time past. 
Having mentioned coke, I may add that the Messrs. Crawshay pur- 
ehase most of their supply for furnace purposes in South Wales, find- 
ing it more economical to do so, being cheaper than the cost of home 
manufacture, besides finding that the Welsh coke ovens give them a 
better article. At one time the Messrs. Crawshay used to coke from 
1200 to 1400 tons of coal weekly in their yards, whereas at present 
the coking done at Cinderford Ironworks is on an extremely limited 
scale, being only asmall percentage of what was oncedone. Parties 
in the Forest are too much disposed to follow in the old ruts from 
generation to generation, instead of advancing with the times and 
the rapid strides of science, otherwise the local iron trade would have 
a more extensive development. 


Only two furnaces out of the “teens” in the Forest are in blast, 


which is certainly not an encouraging circumstance—Parkend and | 


Sewdley being all silent. I fear that getting up limited com- 
panies, and fixing the capital too high, is one feature of commerce 
in such matters that is against success. In such cases, the floaters 
who speculate aim to make a good thing by selling out, and the 
buyers paying more for plant, stock, and other property than they 
are worth, find, to their disappointment, that the returns from trade 
will not recoup them for their outlay and pay a dividend—and then 
things in such cases come to grief. But without applying such prin- 


ciples to any particular cases, I do think that if due business pre- | 


science and sound commercial maxims had had_ roper play in some 
cases in this district, stagnation in some local projects would not 
have occurred. However, it must still be admitted that the highest 
commercial wisdom and evident caution are, in some cases, espe- 
cially at fault—but attempts at being too clever ought to fail. 

At the recent Gale dinner, as well as on former occasions, refer- 
ence was made to the Free Miners, as if they stood in the way of 
Forest prosperity. The inference, of course, is that if they could be 
set aside the Crown officials and proprietors would be brought face 
to face, and, therefore, more readily and effectually sncceed in 
effecting the development of mineral property. I know the present modus 
operand:, but as the officials have not laid their plans of reform before the public 

am unable to judge whether what they desire to introduce would be an im- 
provement or not. I am satisfied, however, that improvements might be 
effected. It has been said that gales do not equal in number the Free Miners 
applying forthem. Now if that be so,an improvement could be effected by 
grouping gales and then grouping the applicants—say half a dozen or more to- 
gether. Ai the deep gales ought to be of large area or acreage, as small areas 
would not justify a sufficient outlay for development of the minerals, whether 
coai or iron ; and if six or nine free miners were joined in one grant, it should 
be a rule that sales by them should be decided by a majority of their votes, and 
thus prevent any obstinate member from cortrolling his co-partners in doing 
business, by selling, leasing, or developing the property themselves. The votes 
of the majority should in all cases be binding, and end all disputes. 

The hardware trades are much the same as at date of last report, 
80 that special remarks are not called for. October being the month 
for advancing quotations in the coal trade some fear that the present 
improvement is only a spurt in view of that event, and that higher 
prices will give acheck. We sincerely hope that the colliery pro- 
prietors will be wise and cautious in their deliberations and decisions 
for the coming autumn and winter’s trade, so that no needless check 
to local trade may result. 





IRON AND STEEL RAILsS.—The total quantity of rails exported 
dnring August was 52,536 tons, against 40,881 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1879, and 29,427 tons in that of 1878. The former con- 
sisted of 8207 tons iron rails, and 44,329 tons of steel rails. The in- 
creased quantity has principally gone to the United States. 

PATENT FuEL.—A return, based on the Custom House reports, has 
been issued of the amount of patent fuel—usually small coal com- 
pressed into briquettes—exported during the past month. It appears 
that the trade is chiefly centred in Wales, but that Sunderland is also 
numbered among the ports shipping patent fuel. From the three 
chief ports there were exported last month—Swansea, 17,052 tons 
(shipments from Neath, &c., being included); from Cardiff, including 
Penarth, 9672 tons; and from Sunderland, 1200 tons. Marseilles 
appears to be the largest consumer—the quantity sent last month being 
2758 tons; Bordeanx taking about 2400 tons; Oran, 1804 tons; 
cona, 2506 tons; Bona, 1321 tons; and among the other ports to 
which smaller quantities are sent, being Dieppe, Havre, Sebastopol, 
St. Petersburg, Demerara, Jamaica, Venice, Bermuda, and Valencia, 
while the trade seems likely to grow in Northern Europe 


An- | 


A four-monthly meeting of adventurers was held at the mine on 
Tuesday,— Mr. THOMAS Pryor, the purser, in the chair, 

The statement of accounts showed that the labour cost was 3758Z.; | 
merchants’ bills, 1712/.; lord’s dues, 4472.; rates, taxes, &c., 1061. | 
| On the other hand there was black tin sold and delivered from June 21 
| to Sept. 20, 173 tons 12 cwts., at an average of 49/7. per ton, realising 
8522/.; extra carriage received, 16/.; arsenic sold, 19/.; tin Jeavings, 
6031. ; discount received, 6/.; showing a profiton the 16 weeks’ work- 
ing of 31414. There was a balance brought forward of 895/., which 
left a sum to be dealt with of 40372. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that the adventurers would see that the 
tin credited had realised 497. per ton, and the cost of production was 
the same as at the last meeting—28/. per ton. Their labour cost was 
about 330/. in excess of what it was at the last meeting. This was 
caused by the extension of their dressing-floors, the erection of a new | 
calciner, and also a new patent pulveriser, all of which were charged | 
in the present accounts. Their merchants’ bills had also been in- | 
creased, but these erections being paid for they would have no further 
extra cost at the next meeting. ‘The increase in the labour cost and | 
merchants’ bills would represent at least 500/., and they would have | 








| the benefit of that outlay in the future. They could easily have de- | calls and had ever since retained his interest, because of the 
|clared the same dividend that day as they did at the last meeting | the management. 





| had it not been for this extra cost. The agents reported :— 

At the time of our last meeting we had only then completed the sinking of the 
| engine-shaft to the 90. Since then we have driven the cross-cut at the 90 and 
| cut the lode, alsocut plat, divided and cased the shaft, and driven several fathoms 

west on the lode; since we cut it the lode has been very regular in size and pro- 
ductiveness. The lode now in the end is fully 5 ft. wide, and worth 20/. per fm. 
| We might here state that the lode at the 90 is larger and more productive near 
| the shaft than at any of the upper levels. Weare also driving the 90 west on 
| the new lode; as far as we have driven the lode is large, and is underlying more | 
| than we at first anticipated, which accounts for our not yet cutting it in the 
60 cross-cut. The lode in the 90 end is worth 12/. per fm., and has a very kindly 
| appearance. We expect to commence the sinking of our engine-shaft below the 
| 90 in about a month hence. We are now driving the 80 end through the cross- | 
| course, and, like our upper levels, the lode held rich up to the same. At the 70 
| the lode improved in value west of the cross-course; this being directly over the | 
| 80 we feel quite certain of meeting with the same result here. The lode up to 
| the cross-course was worth 302. per fr The lode in the rise in back of the 80 west | 
is worth 152. per fm.; this, when communicated to the 70, will open up a fine 
run of ground. The lode in the 70 west is worth 302. per fm. The rise in the 
| back of this level on the middle lode is worth 18/. per fm. The lode in the 60 
| west is worth 20/. per fm. The lode in the winze sinking in the bottom of this 
| level (dbout 7 fms. bey ond the 70 end) is worth 40/. per fm. ; this is a fine feature 
| for the 70 and 80 ends coming in under. We havea cross-cut driving north at 
this level to intersect the middle and old north lodes; we consider this a very 
good point,and expect soon to cut the lodes. We have another cross-cut driving 
south at this level to intersect the new lode, which we hope soon to reach. The 
| lode in the 43 west is worth 122. perfm. The lode in the 4&, east of cross-cut, on 
}middle lode, is worth 12/. per fm., witha kindly appearance. The lode in the 
rise in back of the 36 west is worth 25/. per fm. The lode in the winze sinking 
below the 26 is worth 20/. per fm. The lode in the 16 west is worth 15/. per fm. 
| The main rise is now up fully 20 fms. aboye the deep adit level. We have five 
stopes working on tutwork, the lode being worth in each 13/, perfm. We have 
| also 18 pitches working on tribute. employing 52 men and boys, at tributes vary- 
ing from 5s. to 10s. 6d. in 12. Our chief work at the old sump shaft during the 
past 16 weeks has been in clearing and securing the shaft and levels above the 
40, and we expect soon to commence clearing the shaft tothe bottom. We have 
a pare of men clearing the 60 east to get into the bottom of the above shaft, 
which is opening up a good piece of ground. Since our last meeting we have 
extendad our deleting thors and put up new machinery, &c, to a large extent, 
and they are now working efficiently. We have also erected a new pulveriser, 
which we are pleased to say is doing its work exceedingly well. The chief por- 
| tion of our extra cost this quarter is in our dressing department, which is now 
about complete. The mine, we are pleased to say, still looks well, especially in 
| our bottom levels, and we hope the result of the coming 16 weeks’ work will be 
equal to the last. LS 
| Capt. WHITE added that in his last report he anticipated one or 
| two things which had not transpired, and he would make this clear as 
| he went on. 
}cut. It was stated in the last report that they expected to cut it 
every day, but the fact was they had no place wherefrom to see the 
| underlie of this lode but in the shaft; and that being so close to 
| their south lode the underlie of the lode was very irregular, and, 
| consequently, they could not get any accurate observation about it | 


| whatever. They were now driving west on the 90, and they were 
| y g 


| getting away from the influence of the south lode, and they could 
ascertain better about its underlie. This was a great deal more than 

was at first anticipated, otherwise they should have reached the lode in the 60 

cross-cut before now. Then, on the other hand, they were driving the 60 cross- 
cut on the elvan course, and this was going 30° east of south, and, consequently, 
they would have a further distance to drive than if they were going at right 
angles, but the difference in the price was somewhere about 6/. per fathom, and 
| consequently they thought they could drive on this elvan course and reach the 
object they had in view better than by driving at an angle in such hard ground. 
| Then the old sump shaft they thought they would be able to set soon to some 
| tributers to work, but they had not had any tributers at work in the eastern 
part of the mine as yet. They commenced at once to clear the levels above the | 
110 and above the old sump shaft. In clearing these levels they found a great | 
| deal more difficulty than they anticipated, and it took them a great deal more | 
time in timbering than they expected. They had now commenced clearing the 
level at the 60 in the cross-cut east of the present engine-shaft, and they calcu- 
lated being able to get this right and get under the old sump shaft in six or seven 
| weeks from this time, when they would be able to set a great number of tributers 
towork. Inthe 90 the lode was better than in any level they ever had above it. 
| At the shaft it was better than they had ever seen it, and this he considered a | 
| very great feature. He calculated that when they commenced to sink their shaft 
that in a few fathoms sinking they would meet with the intersection of the two 
lodes, and he hoped with a bunch of tin. He saw no reason why they should 
not. As regarded the general prospects of the mine underground, he did not 
know that they were ever very much better; their ends and the valuation of 
the different points were exceedingly good, and he hoped their returns next 
time would be equally as good as they were now. (Applause.) 
| Capt. White, in reply to Mr. BaBpaGe, said the 90 was 150 fms. from the 
boundary, or just in the centre of the sett. The 26 was up to the boundary at 
West Peevor, and worth 20/. per fathom. The deeper levels were a gradual dis- 
tance away from the boundary. 
| On the motion of Mr. F. W. MICHELL, seconded by Mr. THompson, of Rother- 
| ham, the accounts were passed. 

The CHAIRMAN said they must now consider what they would do with the 
balance. As Mr. Thompson was the largest shareholder, they would be glad to 
hear what he had to say on the matter. 

Mr. THompson thought their dividend on that occasion should be 1/. 2s. 6d. 
(Hear, hear.) It was a little more than the profit, but it had been fairly earned 
by charging everything up. He did not think such things as calciners and pul- 
verisers should always be charged entirely against the current account, especially 
| during the time of a falling market, as it had been for tin during the last three 
lor four months. Hethought they shouid also look to the fact that there were 
shareholders with them who had purchased their shares ata high price, and 
they should try to give them a fair dividend. He had no doubt they would be 








would not have such an outlay during the next four months. H¢,therefore, had 
pleasure in moving that a dividend of 1/. 2s. 6d. be declared. 
| The CHAIRMAN said that would leave a balance to be carried over of 662/.—— 
Mr. EARNSHAW, of Monmouth, seconded the motion, and it was carried un- 
animously. 

Mr. Tompson said as the day for holding the next meeting would be very in- 
convenient for him, as he had an engagement elsewhere, he would be glad if 
their meeting could be held a week later The CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
this would necessitate another month’s labour cost being charged in the account, 
and after some discussion it was resolved to hold the meetings quarterly in future. 

Capt WHITE warned the adventurers that they were not likely to get so large 


| although he would do his best. 
| On the motion of Mr. CHELLEW and Mr. Cock, a vote of thanks was passed to 
the Chairman and the agents for their able management of the mine.——The 
CHAIRMAN, Capt. WHITE, and Capt. KiNG briefly acknowledged the compliment. 
Mr. THOMPSON, in proposing “ Success to the mine,” said they had 


| doath, 


| 22s. 6d. per share. 


| of tin was 40/. 8s. 9d. per ton. 


First, there was the cutting of the lode in the 60 cross- | 


lto use the remainder of our capital in sinking to the 100 


able to make as good a dividend, if not a larger, on the next occasion, as they | 


| all large holders, and I think there can be no gre 


a dividend in three months’ time as they had been getting in four months, 


now received 61. 8s. 6d. per share on a capital of 7/. 11s. per share, so 


that another dividend would pay them back the whole of their capital. 
That, he believed, was carrying on mining in something like the olden 
times, when as he understood, it was the practice to pay back the 
capital before they paid dividends, but it amounted to the same thing 
as paying dividends. From what he couid see, they had a prospect 
of continuing dividends as good as that they had declared that day, 
and he trusted they would have better. They had heard a great deal 
about tin, and the grand prospects there were before them, and the 
| big dividends they were likely to get; but their hopes had been blighted, and 
| they had to be content with smaller things. He thought the less he said about 
the future of tin the better, and leave the big people to talk about it. The best 
thing they could do was to set to work, and try and return their tin at the 
smallest cost they could. He believed every effort was being made by their 
| captain and the agents in this direction. The fact of their having a pulveriser 
was an evidence that if anyone could propose anything to reduce the cost they 
| were willing to adopt it. He trusted that would always be the character of the 
agents of that mine. He was rather surprised on reading that at Wheal Eliza 
she could prepare their tin ore for market at 19s. per ton, and he would like to 
know what Wheal Peevor tin cost. He had been at Wheal Eliza Mine, and he 
believed Wheal Peevor floors were just as well laid out as those at Wheal Eliza. 
The only difference he saw was that they were very careful in wrapping up their 
pipes, and they had got a stone-breaker, but they had to take their stuff to a cal- 
ciner, which was some distanceaway. He believed Capt. White would take hold 


| of anything that would reduce the cost, and that Mr, Michell would do his best ; | 


— nme -—_ — ae a the shareholders 19,2752, eth 
returned in blac n, independent of their tin leavings, 1 ey hi 
told them that the chief portion of this tin had been enn when ty 
heads only, he ——— they would say it was a very clever tri a 32 Stamp. 
they knew that they had now got 16 extra heads added, but that wa OF coy 
last quarter. He was pleased to say that Wheal Peevor was still Only sincg 
own, and he believed she could still do so. He hoped, however, th sola 
were to have their meeting every 13 weeks they would not expect 170, NOW they 
to be returned in that time. If so, the tee: { try to get it. As f tons of tin 
see they could get as much as they hada mind to. As to the cost of 2€ Could 
the tin, the average of their tinstuff was 5 per cent.—1 ewt. of ble ok returning 
ton, and it cost them 282. per ton; but if they got stuff with 2 ate tin to th 
that could be returned much cheaper. Poor stuff required to be treate to the ton 
over again, and requireda —- many more hands. The results in y ted over a 
stuff at Wheal Peevor would bearcomparison with any other mine Pe qs the 
they would continue to bear that favourable comparison. There had al - Oped 
reports in circulation about that mine, and very little things affected t?° 
of shares, but the mine would etill go on and pay dividends, The the price 
good property in Wheal Peevor. He never saw a better lode in his lik had gota 
= lode, A one See rome return tin at the rate that they had rot pe the 
ing there wus, he thought unparalleled in the county, not ey " etn 
a pve dao & pa y, not even excepting Dol. 
r. EARNSHAW, in proposing ‘‘ The health of Mr. Michell,” 
commenced his interest in Wheal Peevor in 1872, by purchasing sat he haa 
In less than three weeks he sold them again or do blew 
e subsequently bought some shares at 5/. 2s. 6d. per share and bee ttt 
? Paid 


contidence he had in 


price. 


(Applause. ) 

Mr, MICHELL, in responding, said Wheal Peevor was now established 
manent dividend-paying mine, and they could still continue to open i cg Per 
much more tin than they were taking away every month. The hotles r" 
the mine especially was looking exceedingly promising at the present fm 
people could speak with any degree of certainty as to the price of 
not see haw the price could remain so low as it was for any lengthene. 
for although some mines were able to return tin at the present price itd a, 
good profit indeed, there were many large producing mines in haa Va Very 
could not make a profit with the present price, or at all events very little te that 
and as they had established the fact that they could produce tin as che; © indeed, 
could in the alluvial diggings, they had starved them out. (‘Serve theam = hey 
They could show the foreigner that they could live where he could po ) 
ever, he liked the principle of “‘ Live and let live,” and if they could ‘ y ba 
50/. or 604. for black tin, Cornish mining on the whole would do vere have 
They might still see a few ups and downs, but although they might be en 
cloud for the moment, he believed the time would come w) ' 
tin at a living price all round. (Sppmeee.) 

The CHAIRMAN proposed “ The health of Mr. Thompson, Mr, Earnshaw 
Mr. ‘ Banker’ Boyns.” The first-named gentleman responded briefly andy 
Boyns said he was proud of Capt. White asa St. Just man, and another 8t ji R, 
man had just been appointed manager of a Redruth mine. With regard t - 
price of tin he said he had constant information from Australia, and am 
satisfied that that they had only alluvial deposits, and had nolode, But su nae 
they had, Capt. White could match them in working lodes, and the forcienet 
must have St. Just and Redruth men to work them, and they would have + 
them twice as much wages and pay much more for machinery than what th 
did in England. Where they could shovel it up they could do that ina thon 
time. Unless there were some fresh discoveries he was satisfied that Aust . 
would be comparatively worked out ina short time. That the « consumption was 
going on increasing, and the production of tin was not increasing, and the a i 
and demand must right itself, Those market operations beat everybody al 
anybody who said what tin would be in three months must bea fool, There 
porters had made him say that tin would be 702. before next Christmas but he 
meant Christmastwelvemonths. (Laughter.) Numerous as the new bals mi it 
2e there would be less tin produced in Cornwall during the next vei cota 
because of course men would be taken from paving ground to work in unwrought 
ground, He would not sell the 400 tons of tin that he had in stock if they offered 
him 702. a ton for it. They had stocked it so long that they were going to keer 
it till they got a good price for it. j paltics . 

The PuRSER, in responding to the toast of his health, said with reference tothe 
profits they had made in Wheal Peevor during the last 2'4 years and the n 
price of tin, he would say that the first dividend was declared when tin y H 
low price. It had boen stated that very few mines could pay profits y h 
under 50/. per ton, but they had declared dividends there, and the average price 

The first dividend of 5s. was declared on April l] 
1878, when tin was sold at 35/. 12s. 6d. perton; Aug. 1, 5s., tin 34/.5s.; Nov.$, 
5s., tin 32/. 15s.; March 11, 1879, 7s. 6d., tin 332. 12s. 6d.; 


Ming 
v art of 
time, Poy 
tin, but he did 


under 
when they would - 







July 1, 10s., tin 380; 


| Oct. 21, 16s., tin 402. 10s.; Feb. 10, 1880, 32s. 6d., tin 54/. 10s, ; June —, 25s, tin 


471, 14s.; Sept. 21, 22s. 6d., tin 49. This was the bright side of the picture, but 
on the other side he would remind them that they had gone on making calls in 
that mine for five years. He was in the chair at every meeting, and they mads 
18 calls, varying from 2s, 6d. to 17s. 6d, making a total of 71. 11s., ora total of 
22,650/. They were now reaping their reward, and, as Mr. Thompson had aid, 
the present dividend was equal to 50 per cent. of the capital of the company. 
He hoped to have the pleasure of giv!ng another dividend, which should entirely 
— the outlay on this mine. He was pleased to be able to say that they had 
gentlemen with them who had been with them from the very commencement, 
and he hoped they would remain with them for a long time to come. 
“The press” and other toasts followed. 


MID-DEVON COPPER MINING COMPANY. 
The adjourned ordinary general meeting of shareholders was held 


| at the offices, Royal Exchange Buildings, on Wednesday, 


Mr. JAMES WILSON in the chair. 

Mr. Francis R. REEVES (the secretary) read the notice calling 
the meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN said—Gentlemen, in the report we have given you 
in a very condensed form, an account of all that has been done since 
our last meeting. You know the hopes we had then, and the hope 
we have for the future is told here. You will recollect that the last 
time we met we had come upon good ore ground at the 80, and we 
turned our attention to that at all points with the utmost prompu- 
tude. We engaged all the miners that it was possible to put upon 
the different points, and we were led to hope there would be the 
greatest success, especially at the 80 fm. level; but we were ( 
appointed. We passed through promising ore ground, but it nd 
appeared. All the upper levels have been searched in the same 
way, and although all mining men acquainted with these mat 
we are in the vicinity of rich ore ground, still up to the present time we lm" 
been unsuccessful in finding ore in paying quantities. Gossan has been ‘ound lt 
the upper levels in beautiful specimens—an indication that a gr at bulk 0 s 
must be in the immediate neighbourhood. Therefore, we cannot be far from 
the ore; but, as our small capital was melting away, we had to look the thing 
boldly in the face, and see what was best to be done in the future, and, having 
been advised our great hope isin increased depth, we have ma 
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Je up our minds 
) fathoms. In oie 
do this, we have had to find people who would take up 4 6 of the shares stil 
in our hands,and [am glad to tell you that one of our direct ine last week, 
a large interest in the undertaking, having been down to the ame ao. a 
immediately on his return offered to take up 3000 of those shares veges should 
vided we did that which has been always recommended—that Is, ~ be - 
goon sinking. (Hear, hear.) The directors were quite agreed with the pon 
tion made by their fellow director, and they have agreed to place t ; ote 
shares. With this money we shall go down to 100 fms. depth, and I W0r 
shall meet with the success which I think you will all agree we deser el 
our pumping machinery is in perfect order. The only thing agar machi 
times was not having efficient pumping machinery, but now we a mache 
second to none in England, and we can go on sinking. 0’ ng | 
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to be spent needlessly. The directors, as you know, work f notven to any 
ater guarantee given ' 

rs of the board having spe 
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dustrial undertaking than that some of the membe aa 
knowledge are large holders, also that other members W p 4 fs ‘illing 1 
have special knowledge, yet are also very large holders; _ bh spose tat i 
show their confidence by taking a still larger interest. I do "7 ci Le indeed, 
the coming six months we shall have any very great change in onclusion, the 
we do not expect any great — until we reach the 100. 4” 
Chairman moved the adoption of the report. mS 

Mr. T. N. Roperts secouded the resolution, which was pu % 

Mr. T. N. Ropers said that ail the best mining experts Gare 
opinion that in the Mid-Devon they had as good a mine as rr report 
but, perhaps, the greatest reliance was to be placed upon the the Devon 
James Richards—made some years ago—who was agent ‘te examined the Ber 
Consols during its period of great prosperity, Capt Richart firmed every time 
stone Mine several times, and his good opinion of it was Con id be, It must be 
he went down that it was one of the best mines which covine wassituated 
borne in mind that in the 80 this was a shallow SE et workings were ony 


nd carried , 
ad expressed a” 
oat, Britaits 
of Captain 
Great 


the highest part of Dartmoor, and at present rong 
just a cove with the valley; and, therefore, although ore lat a ne 
found in the upper workings, still it was not surprising ing more ore in th 
tinued, or that great success had not been met with in g of i 
lower levels. There were indications in the levels of oe a ng int eve : 
but now that they were going to sink below the level a} the, alle the 
better prospects of success than when they were saly on 8 ci 

allow of xP oration 


it. (Hear, hear.) a 
Mr. WyLpe asked how long the present money rs sai¢ 
after the greatest depth was attained p——Mr. Roper 


them to go through the cross-course 10 fathoms to <7 a the 


1 it would ena” 
He went min itely 


into the question of expense with the eS ne’ Hatinctly beat int 
‘ sat . a » shareholders would ¢ a greater o 
Mr. Joux Gov p said he hoped the shar aioe einking toa greater : 





that the money was to be exclusively expen © sce 
Mr, WyLpr expressed his sympathy with the direct 
make the mine a auccess, and said he should like SY aia 
opinion as to how fresh capital was to be prov rem ob 
capital being spent without any returns being 0 ee fof th 
The CHAIRMAN said that if the indications at oe aati 
favourable he believed there would be no difficu ‘ 
yital if wanted. (Hear, hear.) ateman hit 
"ie. RoveERtTs said he could corroborate w hat the ¢ eo r-powet 
machinery being in splendid order There was ney a leat 1% mil 
the whole run of Dartmoor; the water was brough fe amail. 
so that the expense of running the mar hinery were \ 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL, 








cretary said the pumping engines ,were capable of raising 400,000! The provisional directors then resigned, and the meeting proceeded | every probability of their opening a very large quantity of productive ground in 
abet water every * ne observations by Mr. Wye, said the water with the business of electing new directors. a short time. (Applause.) The new lode had not been intersected in the cross- 
Orhe OHAIRMAN, ‘Thy impregnated with copper. He believed they were never Mr. WM. POOLE, the well-known public accountant, of Manchsster; 


he mine We at present for securing the success of the mine, 

. : better pocitios So Should express our confidence in the directors by ac- 
Mr. PBEVOR *, cordial vote of thanks. The fact that they are ready to come 
cordin t o help us when we are in difficulties is a proof of the honest way in 
forward an ir is conducted. (Hear, hear.) 

which the alta -onded the resolution, which was put and carried ; and the CHarr- 

Mr. Lantz acknowledged the compliment, the meeting broke up. 

MAN ha — 


MOSTYN CONSOLS SILVER-LEAD. MINING COMPANY, 


ne inary general meeting of shareholders was held at the 
The _ Carel. Manchester, on Monday, Sept, 18, 
Blooms pr Wn. FuRNESS (of Westmoreland) in the chair, 
Mr. WM. GILBODY (the secretary) having read the notice conven- 
ng AIRMAN said—The present meeting is, as you are probably 
vo onvened in compliance with an Act of Parliament, which 
air og comptlsory on every company to hold a meeting of its 
eo within four months after its registration or incorporation, 
1m 


¢ necessarily for the transaction of business, because the period in | 
no 


» instances between the date of registration and meeting is but 
weient to enable the company to pass through its preliminary 
6 yes and to settle down into a permanent and workable existence. 
peo h this is so the Legislature in my opinion acted with wisdom 
A ee making provision so as to enable the directors to meet their 
pbs tners the shareholders at as eatly a date after the formation 
(0 poet any as would admit of a statement being made that the undertakin 
of the covatisfactorily established and the objects for Which it had been formec 
had been Destin out, But in this case itis moré espectally important, from 
were being ne extraordinary discoveries that fave taken place since the com- 
pega menced operations— discoveries, Lam told, of an unprecedented nature, 
pany come most satisfactorily indeed all that has been said about this most 
whieh Pr proper y. In my opinion, and indeed in that of all who have seen the 
valent erly it has been proved beyond all doubt that large stores of silver- 
mines ate embedded in the extensive sett now being worked by our company, 
teed fe works hitherto carried on have been on a too diminutive scale, and are 
but t padequate for its full development, as it is certainly in my mind worthy 
Lat 5 vigorous working—in fact, it has already been decided by your 
b.. ment that proper and scientific operations on a suitable basis shall take 
—— ot the former defective workings, and for that purpose a new engine- 
pot of suitable dimensions has been contracted for to be sunk toa — of 40 
a ‘at a spot some few yards from the shaft known as the timber shaft) di- 
ae oe the course of the lode, and there can scarcely be a doubt that before 
a i depth of 40 yards is reached ore will be met with in large quantities. 
oA sresent timber shaft will be simply used as a ladder-way, also being utilised 
= the urposes of ventilation. The directors have decided that they will not 
va roel wth explorations in other parts of the sett, although they are firmly 
& Cad that further outlay will be amply repaid, more particularly with re- 
ml to the Furness shaft on the Holway lode, which {n the opinion of compe- 
tent mining engineers only requires to be sunk to a greater depth to bring about 
entable results. The new engine supplied to the company by Meésre, Marshall, 
~ and Co., Gainsborough, is erected on the ground, and the pit and winding 
wear are all attached and in complete working order. As to the working details, 
Phave no intention to enter into them, as the manager at the mines (Capt. Wool- 
cock) is present, and he will no doubt give you precise and concise particulars in 
lation thereto in his report, which I perceive he is very anxious to give us. 
The directors have, therefore, much pleasure in meeting you here to-day, and in 
heing able to tell you that the progress made up to the present time in carrying 
out the objects for which the company was established has been most satisfac- 
tory, Before resuming my seat permit me to express my entire confidence in 
the future success Of the workings, and to congratulate you jointly and severally 
on having acquired & truly valuable property on such easy terms, and which 
will, [doubt not, ultimately redound to the credit of aliconcerned, Capt. Wool- 
cock will, no doubt, now favour us with his report. 

Capt. WooLcock then read his report as follows :— 
Ypt ii.—In_ presenting my report of the progress of the works 0n the above 


mines since February last it is my pleasing duty to . that we have succeeded | 
re 


berond all expectations, considering the short time that has elapsed since the 
formationof thecompany. Knowing, however, that the Act of Parliament com- 
pels you to meet the shareholders within four months from the date of the re- 
gistration of the company for the purpose of rendering information of the com- 
pany’s doings I will enter into some details of the work done under my super- 
vision, I will commence with the timber shaft. After spending some weeks in 
clearing out this shaft and securing the same with new timber it was found that 
the shaft had been sunk to a depth of about 20 yards, but not having been 
worked for the last 30 yards fully one-half of the above depth was filled with 
debris, aliof which had to be drawn to the surface. When the bottom was 
reached J observed that a short level had been driven on the south side of the 
shaft some 13 or 14 yards, taking a circuitous route to the east, evidently for the 
purpose of intersecting the lode which was believed to exist there or thereabouts, 
but apparently the old miners had abandoned the idea, and had commenced an- 
other level leading out of this, and bearing to the east some 4 or pp ag when 
it had evidently been given up in despair, as there were no signs of the lode in 
either level. On examining the ground minutely in company with Mr. Bnt- 
wistle, and taking particular notice of the strata, we were led to believe that the 
lode lay tothe north of the shaft, and my belief was substantiated by the old 
miners in the neighbourhood, Acting on this belief I put on men to commence 
alevelto run due north. After two or three days’ excavations a kind of black 
shale was met with, dipping to the north considerably, and I at once instructed 
the men to follow the course of this dip, when presently indications of felspar 
made their appearance, thus proving unmistakeably that we were on the right 
track, and after driving some 20 yards our efforts were crowned with success b 
the discovery of the back, or the top, of the Gorsedd east and west lode. This 
driving, and following the dip of the shale, had taken us down a further depth 
of 10 yards, thus proving the lode to be about 30 yards from the surface. 

After proving the lode from the hanging wall, which dips almost perpendicu- 
larly, producing a beautiful white spar, iniermixed with lead ore, yellow clay, 
andchert?stone, the work became somewhat difficult and laborious ; in the first 
place from wantofair; and, secondly, from being compelled to drag the debris 
up the great incline to the bottom of the shaft, and thence to the surface, besides 
being troubled with water—always a certain indication of a lode. The men 
were often an hour at a time waiting for the purification of the air after each 
last. You are, no doubt, aware that the ground had to be blasted all the way, 
as it is entirely on the limestone formation, and abutting on the great coal mea- 
sures, Under these circumstances, and after consulting with the managing di- 
rector, it was decided to stop the men from further operations, as on calculation 
it was proved that it would be far cheaper and easier io sink a new shaft right 
on the lode to act as a ventilator. In closing my remarks respecting the above I 
have to say that a contract was entered into on Aug. 16 last with Mr. Benjamin 
Owen for the sinking of anew shaft 40 yards deep, which contract has to be com- 
Pieted in about three months from the date under a penalty. I have to report 
aeaane progress therein, and, in fact, I may say lead ore has been already 

~overed, 

Furness Shaft: At the bottom of this shaft, fully described by Capt. Goodman 
= in his report, we have driven a level for some few yards, and have, Iam 
apy 

been done here for some months. as ali our force } 
Workings. This shaft ought to be 
course of ihe lodes refe 
good and lasting 

Corne 


1as been required in other 
sunk 20 yards deeper, then drive out on the 
rred to, then Ihave no doubt but what we [shall have 
returns from this part of the mine. 

oft rods 1 Shaft: This shaft is only of small dimensions—about 
duit: sian had evidently been sunk by former workers merely as a trial 
tha sistenn y- in some few feet of the high road, and was filled with debris to 
logical kno’ hot xamining the debris surrounding the mouth of the shaft my geo- 
than in ie ge informed me}that the explorers had been more snecessful here 
it acseae on ver-shaft, as I observed that the debris was highly mineralised, 
clear out ¢h “p sae to the] non-professional eye. I, therefore, decided at onde to 
wry nee shaft, and set. men on accordingly. After some weeks of labour the 
repair, At Nay er at a depth of 20 yards, and the shaft found to be in perfect 
pe rid ms “ vot tor 

south 18 ft = 25 ft. from the bottom, a cross-cut had been driven north 6 ft. 
Was continued ‘19 1) for the purpose of intersecting the lodes; this level then 
alter which it went t. further, and then went north north-east for 16 ft. more, 
east vain for ry . due east and west for 23 ft. further, then turned north north- 
reached, in the *y in. When the shaft now known as the engine-shaft was 
varying frou 1 to? and in the sole of this level strings of lead ore are to be seen 
iminediate vicis ~ , - in thickness, thus proving that the main lode is in the 
Aiter several ve vas Ys mut had hever been properly discovered by the old workers. 
a eks expended in clea 

. hee bl or 30 years had exposed the lode, the same having dipped 
the mine should ia alc e thereof ; it, however, became absolutely necessary that 
it 0 we failed to “i . ntirely free from water. After vainly endeavouring to make 
with the managir oy rj it down by horse power, consequently I at once consulted 
beat once obtained director, who said that an engine of sufficient power should 
Y Messrs, Marsh; 1" = about the middle of May a splendid new engine, made 
alter a fow days’ ke .t ons, and Oo., of Gainsborough, was placed in position, and 
nary rate Mc an — we were enabled to wind up the water at an extraordi- 
real earnest, which at last freed the mine from water operations were begun in 
one of the most « " - the course of two months’ labour enabled us to open out 
esitation in iets = lodes of its depth in Flintshire. 
ore per fathom of et nq: from present appear 


We net f gr i y believ 
ate evidences that Chien} and I firmly believe that a 





sdepth is obtained there 


brated Gorsedd Minn, ode will produce ore equal to what they had iu the cele- 
This was being «1 yak adjoining—viz., from 24 to 30 in. in width of solid ore. 
me on; the, See kly proved when the heavy rains in the beginning of August 
Water, until the inet } Nes worked night and day to keep the mine free from 
', completely drow wavy downfall of rain on Friday and Saturday, Aug. 6 and 
Proving beyond de ~~ us out, causing the water to rise 47 ft. in the shaft, thus 
at a set of euflleie t that pumps would be required, and I am now informed 
Garden gh -“y Th power have been ordered for the purpose. 
‘mall for proper yw es Shaft is 27 yards deep from surface, and was much too 
Ciently latge for winding; P has now been made 6 ft. long by 4 ft. wide, suffi- 


tedi..” 
edious 
“10us job, | 


1e ore and for pumping the water. 
ote Shaft of its 


ing a labour of several weeks, 





: — ) and I am satisfied that there is nota 
think that We haat the neighbourhood. In conclusion, I am highly pleased 
+ Ved all that haste 80 far exceeded all expectations—and, in fact, more than 
i 5 lost other com fo stated in the reports in your prospectus, considering the 
eo He ground, Whites ia have to expend in searching for the lodes and prov 
wine 40007, or Sogn) is generally two or three years and more, with a cost of 
Mestion that we } t now make this assertion, that we have proved beyond 
a nal cost and fae ee of the richest mines in the country, at almost a 
“OLN Woorce, . °W months’ labour—an absolute fact almost unprece lented. 


h 44 to say, discovered the lodes already named by Capt. Ellis, but no work | 
1a! j 


n of the shaft a level had been driven running in a direction | 


aring out this shaft and levels I found that | 


This lode, I have no} 
ances, from 2 to 3 tons of | 


It has been a | 


cut in the western part of the mine, although they said at the last meeting that 
they hoped to open it in about three months ; but the fact was they were o liged 
to take the men from there to repair the old sumpshaft. In les’ thana month; 
however, they should probably intersect it at the 275 and 248, and after that the 
should drive cross-cuts at shallower levels to intersect the same lode. The bao 
dent to the old sump shaft had thrown them back considerably, but he thought 
they had done wonderfully well, considering that one shaft out of four had been 
idle for ten weeks. The other shafts, fortunately, went on very well, and they 
had no water at the bottom of the mine, and they had been able to raise nearl 
350 tons of tin. (Applause.) The stock of tin that they had in hand had all 
been sold off. (Applause.) At the beginning of the year they had 210 tons in 
stock, valued at 12,390/. They sold 80 tons in January, at 55/. per ton, the highest 
point reached then, The next quarter they sold two parcels—56 tons 12 cwt, 
3 qrs. at 60/. and 61/. 17s. 6d.; and afterwards 72 tons, making together 209 tons 
15 cwts. sold from stock, realising 11,817/,17s. There having been 12,390/. cha 


in proposing a vote of thanks to the retiring directors, stated that he 
had gone minutely into the accounts presented by the brokers of the 
company, and had carefully checked all the vouchers therein, and he 
certainly must say he was much surprised to find that not one farthing had been 
spent in Witter se a fact almost hitherto unknown to him in all his great ex- 
perience, as he had found that it was rather the rule than the exception that in 
many companies, with a nominal capital of 15,000/. to 20,000/.,a sum of from 
15007. to 20007, had been spent in advertisements, and he must say that he 
thought that a company which had arrived at the stage this company had with- 
out advertising, and at so small a cost, was very likely to thrive ; and if re- 
qans he was prepared, for one, to double hls interest in the company. He had, 
therefore, much yyy in yoepesiog a vote of thanks to the retiring directors, sand 
by My sang much had been accomplished in so pon pe nc hd motion hav- | on account of the tin, there was shewn a deficiency at present of 5721., but the 
a een toon A seconded by Mr. HoLGATE, was carr’ “a aby Mr 3c y: Ltd should raise 10 or 12 tons of tin extra, and square that account next time, all 
t was also proposed by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Mr. JouN Furness, | being well, and provided they had no accidents. They had sold the tin at the 
that the best thanks of this company be given to Capt. Woolcock for his ableser- | highest prices each quarter. Their average price this quarter was 51/. 10s. In 
vices in the management of the mines.—Carried unanimously. a | the beginning of the year they owed B000F to the bank, and now they had 4500/. 
Capt. WooLcock, in thanking the company, said he was proud to think that | in the bankers’ hands, besides having paid this year nearly 15,0002, in dividends 
his ns fag been so Sn appreciated, but ty aye — better than | (Applause ) , ? 
words, and he hoped be ore he met the shareholders again that there would be A luding to the question of the dues, Gapt. TitomAs état 9 
a great many tons of ore raised, and placed to the credit of the company. } would liste a fourt h of the pitst. . The comiiittee thoight of sesh te Soe 
Tt was then prapenee by Mr. EntwisTLE. and seconded by Mr. MiLLwakp; that | ship, and that was that when Mr. Bas8et came into the property, if he intended 
the best thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. William Fiirnees for the Able and | t) make any alterations in the rate of the dues, he ought to have given then a 
courteous manner in which he had fulfilled his duties as Chairman.— Carried | jntimation of it > 8 teh 
y acclamation. , , | Mr. BoupEN asked where the hardship was, and Capt. Tr i 
The CHatRMAN on risttig wae loudly applauded. He said that he was much | yy, Basset had intimated At or he came into the Bn ach rey ape mp ot 
pleased in the way the little services he had rendered were approved of, and | ajter the rate of dues they would have gone to him (Mr. Basset), and endeavoured 
also begged to thank them for the honour they had done him in re-electing him | ¢o come to fresh terms that might have been better for the adventureré than 
to thé important office of Chairman of this company—for important he felt it to | what was now proposed & é ty 
be—as he had every faith in the future of the company, and firmly believed that | Mr. BoLpEN could not understand where the hardship was; and Capt. THOMAS 
the mines would eventually take one of the foremost positions in North Wales. | said that they had no.chaves to make tah tennis nthe ‘i, Dabert came into 
He could assure the shareholders that nothing as far as his small abilities were | ¢),¢ property its Rare stator that they could tiiake fresh terms, and he 
concerned would be wanted on his part to render the concern the great success | ya, happy to say that Mr, Bésset was < uite prepared to grant a new lease 
it deserved to be, and was only sorry that his age and the distance he lived | “ Capt, Homa: That is something wos talking about 8 . 
away prevented the constant attention he would like to give to it. He, there-; On the proposition of Mr. JouN MAYNE, seconded by Mr. Davey, and carried 
fore, again begged to thank them for the kindness with which he had been re- | unaniniously, it was resolved to leave the matter in the hands of the committee. 
ceived. (Applause.) A discussion then ensued as to the sales of tin, and Capt. Tuomas, in reply to 
. te i _ n — Mr. Bolden, stated that it was their custom to se » highest bi m in 
NEW WEST CARADON MINING COMPANY. i oy Stat ieee ae 


the past three months they had sold their tin to four different companies. He 
. ee ; _— , | did not approve of public ticketing, nor, he thought; did ariyone iri the county. 

A general meeting of adventuters was held at the offices of the | “Mr, BoLDEN sald he wa8 given to uriderstarid that the tin was adld tb 8né ot 
company, Gracechutch Buildings, Gracechurch-street, on Wednesday, | two geiitlemen who were on thie executive:—Capb. Pitoxtas said tliis was fot 
“for the transaction of such business as may then be considered | merly done; aud they would cotitinute to do so to a certain extent. 

» A few otlier remarks followed, and the meeting was concluded. 

necessary. a 

On the proposition of Mr. ORLANDO W8BB, se¢onded by Mr. A, 
GUTIERREZ, the chair was occupied by Mt. H. L. PHILLIPS. 


Mr. JOHN WATSON (secretary #7'd tem.) read the notice calling the 
meeting; he also stated that the whole of the 6000 shares had been 
aecepted and paid for. He then read the following short report from 
Capt. Richards, dated Sept. 21: 

Sept. 21.—As stated in last week’s report, the ground in Hallet’s cross-cut is . ianhrt § Vittntitnne. Be ti vat 
easier for driving, and was re-set last Saturday at 5/. per fethom, the month. The CHAIRMAN read the report of the directors, &8 follows ete 
The stratum is of the true mineral-bearing character, and I have every reason to He actoutits which have been audited show a cash balance in hand of 
| believe that when the different lodes are reached (and every effort. will be niade 20632. 15s; 9d., clear of every liability to the end of June, The operations at the 

to accomplish this as soon as possible) the shareholders will be amply rewarded | deep level to get under the ore ground at the Cobbler’s lode have not been at- 
for their outlay and perseverance,—N, RICHARDS, | tended, so far, with the results anticipated. The level has been driven 12 fms.; 

A plan was exhibited showing the general position of the mine with regard to | and continued as a branch or lode 10 fms. ; but ds the water is still in the old 

West Caradon, and it was pointed out that owing to the run of the lodes any dis- | workings the directors ate of bpinion that thie lode his not yet eet reached. At 
covery in New West Caradon tnust of a surety be of advahtage to West Caradon, | 5utton's shaft some good lead has. beett found; thé lofe is Worth % ton et 
} The CHAIRMAN said the first. business was to elect the coinmittee. fathom, and thiis the agerits hope will dpeti out good lead groutid between Owehli’s 
| Mr. Ristry proposed that Mr. James Macfarlane, Mr. H. L. Phillips, aiid Mr. | lode on the east and Cobbler’s on the west of the shaft. Operations are, there- 
| A, Guth-rrez be el(é ei the mem é's of the commi te:.—=Mr. OaLANpo Wess | fore, chiefly confined to this spot, and an intermediate level will be driven on 
| seconded the resolution, which was put ahd carried. the ore, both east and west, to intersect those lodes, This, at present, is the 

A resolution was also passed fixing the remuneration of the committee at three | Most prominent point in the mine, and it is hoped may result in success. It 
| guineas each meeting. will be necessary at_ this meeting to elect a director in place of the late Mr. 
| On the motion of Mr, ORLANDO Wenn, seconded by Mr. GuTteRREz, Mr. John | Daukes, and Mr. F. Braby is proposed. . 
| Watson was then appointed secretary, with a remuneration of six guiucas per The Chairman went on to say that he had always considered that 

month of four weeks. when the Cobbler’s lode was cut at the deep adit the water would 
come down, and enable the lead to be worked from the bottom of 
the old workings, from which so much lead had been taken, down to 
the water level; and the fact that these old workings were still 
under water seemed to him conclusive that the maih lode had not 
been citt. The intermediate lével, however, might thtowW light off 

per month for the present would be a fair remuneration, subject to inerease when | 
tangible results are obtained from the mine. Inthe end the following resolution 








| 


} 











D’ERESBY CONSOLS MINING COMPANY. 


The ordinary general meeting of shareholders was held at the 
offices of the company, Gracechurch Buildings, Gracechurch-street, 
on Tuesday,—Mr. J. Y. WATSON, F.G.S., Chairman, presiding. 

Mr. C. B. PARRy (secretary) read the notice calling the meeting: 











The next business was the election of anagent at the mine. The name of Capt. 
Richards was received almost as a matter of course, it being felt that his great 
| experience of the district and well known ability as a miner pointed him out at 

once as the most eligible person to fill that responsible post. The only point 

which raised a question was that of the amount of remuneration, Mr. C. B. | 
| PARRY and one or two other gentlemen thonght that something over six guineas 
| per month should be given, but the general feeling seemed to be that six guineas 








this matter. Large quantities of lead had been raised from the sett 
oe : | down to the water level, but none below it. 
| was carried, on the proposition of Mr. C. B. PARRY, seconded by M r. ORLANDO | Mr. NoAKES said that if there was orily 1 in, of slate it would held water: 
be no for tha peach de aamasen waei-al poh, on by! the mine, with @ | Qe CHainmaN: My own impression is that it has never beet proved belliw thé 
ee : - ao “eal ater level. 
On the motion of Mr. ORLANDO WEBB, seconded by Mr. A. GUTIERREZ, Mr. | wu — , ‘. : a at 
; / Ds. digo aoaae Mr. F. Brapy said no doubt there wad evidetice that lead had been extracted 
Soar gnuieste par makin of pallid gg oe ee ears Cae See ee | from the bottom:——The CrtArkMAN said there was no doubt on that point; the 
a . : | 2 ah tr 4 ©, . ; a 5 ° ° 
Some discussion then ensured on matters of detail, and on the motion of te | —- e i " tep showed that a ——— _—— had been —_ 
CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. ORLANDO WEBB, the following resollitioh was | The Ay greet Se be yori dian By ante wae being gut at preten 
passed :—*‘ That a banking account be opened at such bank or batik$ as the com- ASH AREHOLDER aske d whether it had ever au tod t § director’ 
- ‘ : , a AREHOLDE 2 ggested itself to thé director’ 
—, pe ae Se op Mepis Gees Ky tWo members of the com- | ¢nat it was desirable to unwater the mine from the surface P—The OtrAtrMar 
A vote of Guutke tothe Choirman dlosad The rodeedinegs replied that this. would necessitate providing stenm-powet: 
sl P gs. Mr. Noakes said that the lode they were céming to séethed to be strong and 
well defined.———The CHAtrMAN said he did not believe that they had got the lede 
in the deep ¢di!t; The board had been as economical ds they could in carrying 
én the works, and had been careful not to spend money all over the place. If in 
the D’Eresby Mountain Mine they got into a good course of ore in another 
month it would give fresh life to the D’Eresby Consols. 





DOLCOATH MINING COMPANY. 
A three-monthly meeting of shareholders was held at the thihe on 


Monday. Mr. HERITAGE, in the course of some remarks; said he liked Capt. Sahtoe ali 
The statement of accounts for the twelvé Weeks was as follows :— | the —— = = - ee = following a rm lead oe = 4 
. ‘ A hile ¢ . one, Capt. Sandoe had done the same in Clementina, and it wae satisfacttr 
Labour costs, 9180/7, 19s. 4d, ; merchants’ bills, 42347. 4s. 10d.—total, | know he was pursuing the same system here. y 
13,4152. 4s. 2d. On the credit side there 


; yas for 347 tons 15 cwts.| Mr. Noakes aléo expressett his satisfaction with the mode in which Captain 
tin ore sold (less dues), 17,0767. 8s. 10d.; extra carriage of tin, | Sandot was work!ng the mine. 


141, 4s, @d., making a total of 17,0907. 13s. 6d., and leaving a profit on 
the working of 3675/.9s. 4d. The balance now in favour of tht riiine | holders. Mr. NoAKFs seconded the resolution, which was put and carried, 
is 28102. 11s. 8d. | Mr. F. BRany moved the re-election of Mr. J. Y. Watson as a director. He 
The agents (Capts. Josiah Thomas, manager ; Jamies Johns, and Joseph Chy- | tid they were all-aware of Mr. Watson's scientific attainments, and of his quali- 
noweth) reported as follows :—The engine-shaft is sank nearly 11% fms. under | fication to fill the chair of any company, and he was sure they would unani- 
the 352. The lode is worth for the length of the shaft (12 ft.) 140/. per fathom. mously re-elect that gentleman as a director, | . 
The winze under the 352, east of engine-shaft, is worth for 9 ft. long 702. per| Mr. HeRrraGe seconded the resolntion, which was put and carried. 
fathom. The winze under the 352, west of engine-shaft, is worth for 9 ft. long | On the motion of Mr, HrrrraGe, seconded by Mr. Spence, Mr. F. Braby was 
85/. per fathom. The 352, east of new east shaft, is worth 20/. per fathom. The | re-elected a member of the board. . , , 
352, west of old sump, is worth 12/, per fathom. The 338, east of new east shaft, | Mr. F. BRany, in acknowleging his election, said he had known somethin 
has much improved in appearance, and is worth 25/. per fathom. The rise over | avout the mine for some time. It was situated in_a very interesting minera 
the 338, east of new east shaft, which is being put up on the soft part of the lode, | district. There had not been elicited out of the D’Eresby Consols that value 
| is producing a little tin, A better part of the lode is standing by the side of the | Which was anticipated, but, of course, all works of this character require patience 
rise. The 314 west of Harriett’s shaft is worth 25/. per fathom. ‘The 295, west of | and perseverance, As far as he could judge from the reports, he believed the 
man-engine shaft, is worth 302. per fathom. We have commenced to drive the | Very best was being done to develope the property, and he hoped before long 
| 295, east of man-engine shaft, where there is a large piece of unexplored ground, | 904 results would be obtained. ‘ 
The lode in this end is worth 20/. per fathom. The 275, west of man-engine shaft, | On the motion of Mr. HexrraGce, Mr, Ashmead was re-elected auditor. 
is holed to the winze under the 264, and the ground between those levels laid| A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 
open for working. The end is now worth 15/. per fathom. The 290, west of Stray —_—T 


Park shaft, is worth 8/. per fathom. We intend shortly to commence to sink | ANGLO-AMERICAN AG RICULTURAL COMPANY 
abe v y= Wt Ar iy 4 Als J a aha . 


| this shaft deeper.—South Lode: The 290, west of cross-cut, is worth 18/. per | 
| fathom. The 266, west of cross-cut, is worth 107, per fathom. The lode in the | Bin 8 + * - ‘ . : * 
| 266, east of cross-cut, is very much improved, being now worth fully 402. per | A preliminary meeting convened by the Anglo-American Agricul- 
fathom. We consider thisan important feature, as this is the furthest level east | tural Company (Limited) was held at the Cannon-street Hotel on 
on this lode, and is thus going forward in unexplored ground. The 242 cross-cut | Thursday, for the purpose of explaining the advantages which the 
is still being driven towards this lode.—New Lode: The 295, west of Harriett’s Tas States of / ries . ; Nai : ' 
shaft, is worth 12/. per fathom. This lode is not yet intersected in the cross-cuts W ag ate pen ha — oe a wr —a “yd —_ 
at the 275 and 248, but cannot now be far distant. About a fortnight after our | 19& home settlements, and the operations of the company in con- 
last meeting an accident occurred in old sump shaft, between the 40 and 60Q—the | nection therewith. Mr. Alderman Hadley, who was to have occupied 
timber in the old workings (which was probably put in more than 50 years ago, | the chair, sent a telegram stating that he was detained in Manchester 
and which could not be got at to be examined) having given way, and filled the | Mr. C pe tl me vor of t} < & es I . k he hair } 
| shaft at that point. We have been engaged from ‘that time to the present in|, ~ r. LAI P, the manager 0 1€ com} any, then took the c 1alr, and 
clearing and securing the shaft, and have consequently not been able to draw any |in alluding to the primary constitution of the company, said its 
| payer heey hy, for the |. - yp meng has interteres meee or mtg — capital was 1,000,000/., in shares of 51. each, which would be repre- 
| our returns for this account. 1e shaft is now approaching completion, and we > > 2 ances = Soe neal , viata “ , 
| featnn 40 bo te dull coures of working: in Utes or four weake tiene I , sented by 5 acres of the best freehold land, which would, of course, 
| The CHAIRMAN stated that at a meeting of the committee, held on | gteatly increase in value by settlement: 200,000 acres of the cheapest 
July 19, a letter was read from Mr. Bolden (Mr. Basset’s agent), inti- | #24 best land in Central and Southern Kansas were to be taken over, 
mating that as tin had advanced in price since his previous letter was | t0 be devoted to operations in stock-raising, grain-growing, &c. It 
| written Mr. Basset would expect a higher rate of dues. On the same | V8 to be laid out in farms of 160 acres and upwards. There were 
day the committee waited on Mr. Bolden, at Tehidy office, to enquire ane ——— ev ne er ae er regions for —— 
whe » Reacat’s % — ee a2 OR _ » Reacnt’sn | 20 grain-farming, which would be stocked and fitted with every requisite an 
W hat Mr, Basset’s intentions were, when he intimated that Mr. Basset’s necessary buildings, and handed over to the purchaser immediately upon a par- 
opinion was that the rate of dues should bear a certain proportion to the amount. | ¢ja] payment being made, and the remainder would remain payable by easy in- 
of profits, and promised that a full statement of Mr. Basset’s intentions should | stalments, to be made from the produce of the rich a ‘Another feature of 
cauuias oT cae penuuiben Cent, bere adie aus tena lesen ee Rae : te ile the oo = to py a a number of agricultural cadets, who would be 
ne . -e (Sept. a lette as re: Mr. de refer- | received ¢ riven ¢ o le » Sate atenn bs Sone 
ence to the dues, in which he stated that although Mr. Basset considered he was | rs pa of Gnd pean mapetennedimp tones And ee co cach cadet investing 1800. 
ey Pew ly Os age Papeete apart temay * taedh Aer whem bedhe ed yd nt sean an improved freehold farm of 480 acres, fully equipped and stocked, thus giving 
ake higher a a a} he OF ~— S| an admirable start in life to young men fond of agricultural pursuits. There was 
as much as himself. On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Capt. W. | easy access to railway communication, so that there wasevery facility for sendin 


THOMAS, the accounts were passed. , the produce tomarket. The great natural advantages as to climate, fertility o 
| Capt. JostAH THOMAS said that in another month they would | soil, &c., and the great progress made in development, had been upon many 


| begin to drive a level at the 164. The shaft was now down 114 fms., | occasions, recently touched upon by some of the English papers, and there were 
eas . . > ae "ie sa rf.» | reports of visiting or pioneer parties amply verifyng every statement which the 
€ , ‘ y " PHe y ] ag ‘ A) | 7 4 ¥ 
and after sinking 6 ft de eper they would be in a good position for company put forward. He then stated, in reply toa qnestion, thnt it was the 
driving. When the winzes—the one to the east and the other to the | intention of the company to furnish all emigrants with improvements, but not 
west of the engine-shaft—were holed to the bottom level a very | outfits or personal or household expenses. The man would be put in possession 
large piece of tin ground would be laid open. (Hear, hear.) The | With all’ the necessaries for practical operations in agriculture, including 
at & she hi in the re ‘t he tl o} ‘as the lode in the barns, cattle shed nd take from him partial payment at the commencement. 
most important thing in the report he thought was the lode in the | pe company also purposed establishing a large thorough-bred stock farm 
266 east of new east shaft,on the south lode, which was worth fully 402. a fathom. | under the supervision of a well-known stock breeder. Mr. Alderman Hadley 
(Applause.) At the present moment it was worth about 50/. a fathom, but they | and Mr. J. K. Fowler, the well-known short horn breeder, would go out with the 
did not like to report it too high. That end was about 200 fms. from the eastern | managing director early in October to make the final selection of principal tracts 
boundary of the sett and the furthest level in that part of the lode. In fact, the ‘operations. T 
lode had only been cut at the 170 towards the eastern boundary, and from this 


of land, and commence oj here was a considerable number of farmers 
[ ; and others who would go out at the same time. Special facilities would be 
266 east there was at least 80 fms. standing whole above it, and they thought i 








Mr. HeeritaGe moved that the directors’ report and accounts and the agents’ 
report be received and adopted, and printed and circulated amongst the share- 



















Q y : offered to those desiring to join early. The facilities and advantages for those 
that very probably the south lode had fallen into the main lode before coming to | with small carital were very great, both for securing good farms and profitable 
the 338 east of new engine-shaft. It was only 5 fms. short of the 266, so that in ‘oan 


investment, 


while furnishing a safe 
capital, as shown in the ¢ 





rod : ; , : : and profitable emp'loyment for organised 
all probability they were entering upon a run of tin ground in that direction 





. ‘ : : ¢ treat success of the Land Mortgage Companies. 

| the eastern part of the mine. It promised to bea very valuable thing. From Sir JouN BENNETT stated that he had heen re quested by Mr. Hadley to attend, 
| the 266 to the 338 was about 80 fms. in height, and they should drive the 290 this av 4 was unanimously voted to the elodr After some preliminary remarks, le 
| week, and also probably one other level eastward, and they thought there was | sald undoubtedly the vreat po ‘ n was that of emiarati ta' 


ion, especialy 
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when they were told, as he had been, that the English agriculturist was com- 
pistety wiped out of the field. Last year 60,000 emigrants landed in New York 
n ore month, and that number was likely to increase. Having alluded to the 
large quantity of meat and corn sent to this country by Montreal and other 
colonies, in vessels specially constructed for the purpose, he said there was 
nothing left for the agriculturist but to emigrate, as he could not remain here 
with the starvation wages of 12s. or 13s.a week, which was the ruling sum in 
his neighbourhood, Battle.——A Voicr: I can get them for 9s. 

Sir JoHN said he did not care whether it was 9s. or 12s. ; it was impossible to 
live and bring up a family on such a sum. It was just the same with the 
farmer. No farmer in this country could be sure of a tolerable living with the 
enormous taxes he had to pay. He could go into any country and get a farm 
for thee years rent free. 

Dr. W. J. Harris, Col. F. T. LeEpERBERGER, the Hon. Mr. BRANSCOMBE (late 
U.S. Consul at Manchester), and other gentleman, bore testimony to the fertility 


of the soil of the Western States of America; and after considerable discussion, | 


at the suggestion of the Chairman, the discussion was adjourned to two weeks 
from that day. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairmanand Mr. Clapp terminated the proceedings. 








FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 


The week which has just elapsed has not brought with it any | 
Coalowners have not | 
much to complain of at presentin Belgium, but they would probably | 
be pleased nevertheless if a few more orders reached them. The | 


material change in the Belgian coal trade. 


situation is generally not bad, and if stocks have begun to form 
themselves in the Hainaut, at Liége, on the other hand several 


collieries which had their yards encumbered with coal of all kinds | 


are now completely free from stocks. Prices have not experienced 
any change. Supplies of coal for domestic purposes are not yet 
being laidin. Deliveries of coal are being made in France upon a 
somewhat important scale; this may appear rather unusual for the 
season, but last winter taught consumers some rude lessons, and they 
are now taking precautions accordingly. The temperature being 
still relatively high, prices have not experienced, however, any 
material change at present. A good autumn season is anticipated in 
the Austrian coal trade. In consequence of the good harvest which 
has been secured in Austria and Hungary the flour-mills have a good 
deal to do, and they are in full activity. The sugar manufacturing 
season is also about to commence in Austria, and the sugar-works 
promise to be valuable clients of the collieries this year. The German 
coal trade has not experienced any improvement. 

A downward tendency in prices has again set in in the French 
iron trade. Merchants’ iron has been quoted at 7/ 8s. per ton, and 
ordinary plates at 10/. per ton. The fall in quotations has been 
stimulated by the action of a powerful company in the Centre 
group, which has shown a desire to relieve itself of the stocks which 
it has on hand. Pig for refining has been maintained in France at 
27. 12s. to 27. 16s. per ton. Several adjudications of a certain im- | 
portance have just taken place in France. In connection with an 
order for 8000 tons of steel rails a coalition was formed by some of 
the French steelworks, and prices rose to some extent in conse- 
quence ; the Creusot Works abstained from competing for this affair. 
The Commentry Company obtained 4000 tons at 9/. 5s. 9d. per ton, 
and the Firminy Steelworks secured the remaining 4000 tons at 
91. 7s. 3d. per ton. These rails show an important sdvance when 
compared with the prices at which the Creusot Works obtained 
their last contract for steel rails. We may add that the Dombes 
Railway Company has let a contract to the Terrenoire Company 
for 5000 tons of steel rails at 87. per ton. A contract for steel- 

lates has been let at 11/. 4s. per ton; the Creusot Company re- 
quired 11/. 14s. 6d, per ton. Creusot has undertaken to supply 1800 
tons of Bessemer steel tuyers at 14/. per ton. 

The Belgian iron trade has shown some weakness. Prices at the 
same time have not varied materially. Notwithstanding the fall in 
English pig Belgian pig has maintained former quotations pretty 
well, This is, perhaps, due to the fact that many of the Belgian 
blast furnaces have their production engaged until the close of the 
year; hence they can afford to wait, and are not under the necessity 
of eagerly pressing sales. Ordinary Athus and Luxembourg pig is 
priced at 2. per ton, while certain descriptions of Charleroi pig have 
made 2/. 12s. per ton. The Sclessin Company has obtained orders 
for 5000 tons of merchants’ iron and girders, at an average of 51. 8s. 
per ton for No.1. What indicates the feebleness cf the market is 
the low rates current at adjudications of iron for railways. Thus the 
Monceau-sur-Sambre Works recently tendered for fish-plates at 5/. 2s. 
per ton; the Acoz Forges Company also took a tender for bolts at 
82. lls. 6d. per ton. Contracts have just been let for 45 1ocomotives | 
for the Belgian State railways. MM. Carels Fréres, of Gand, ob- 
tained an order for five six-wheeled coupled passenger engines, at | 
18471. per engine. The St. Leonard Company,of Liége, obtained an 
order for three six-wheeled goods engines, at 18231. per engine; and | 
seven light passenger engines, with six wheels coupled, at 14501. per | 
engine, kc. The Belgian Metallurgical Company obtained an order | 
for five ten-wheeled passenger locomotives, with tenders, for heavy 
inclines, at 2626. per engine. The Marimelle and Couillet Company 
obtained an order for seven six-wheeled coupled goods engines, at | 
1823/. per engine. Tue Haine St. Pierre Company obtained an order | 
for three ten-wheeled passenger locomotives, with tenders, for heavy | 
inclines, at 2626/. per engine. The John Cockerill Company ob- 
an order fortwo six-wheeled coupled goods locomotives, at 18231. | 
per engine, and five six-wheeled coupled passenger locomotives, at 
1847/7. per engine ; and the Belgian Company for the Construction of 
Railway Plant obtained an order for eight light passenger locomo- | 
lives, at 1450/7. per engine. | 

A report from Dortmund says that the general position of the 
Westphalian iron market remains unchanged. Most of the works 


weighing 34ozs., 720zs., and 120 ozs. hav raised the gold-finding 
fever to a high pitch, which was intensified by the unearthing of one 
of 19 lbs. weight. Witdain a very few weeks upwards of 30,000/. has 
been obtained from this “rush” on the Margaret river, and all by 
the Chinese. 








LIST OF SMELTING, METAL EXTRACTION, ARSENIC, AND 
BARYTES COMPANIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1879. 


a a i 
William Hunt, Brother, and Co., Castleford. 


Harrison, Blair, and Company, Kearsley, Bolton, Lancashire 
Henderson and Company, Irvine. ss 
H. Hills and Sons, Newcastle. 
Eyton Copper Company, Mostyn. 
orris and Company, Doncaster. 
W. D. Pochin and Company, Newcastle. 
South Devon Metal and Chemical Company, South Down, Deyoy 
H. G. Lord and Company, Calstock. port, 
Holmbush and Kelly Bray Company, Callington, 
Gibbs, Jackson, and Company, Newcastle. 











(From the Mining Record Office Statistics.) 
TIN. 
Thomas Bolitho and Sons, Chyandour, Cornwall. 


Williams, Harvey, and Company, Trethellan and Mellanear, Cornwall. 


Daubuz and Company, Cavedras and Treloweth, Cornwall. 
R. R. Michell and Company, Trereife, Penzance Cornwall. 
Bissoe Bridge Company, Bissoe, near Truro, Cornwall. 
Redruth Tin Smelting Company, Redruth Cornwall. 
Calenick Tin Smelting Company, Calenick, Cornwall. 
Charlestown Tin Smelting Company, Charlestown, St. Austell. 
Penpoll Tin Company, Redruth. 

COPPER. 


Vivian and Sons, Hafod, Swansea. 
Pascoe Grenfell and Sons, Middle Bank, Swansea. 
Nevill, Druce, and Company, Llanelly. 
Williams, Foster, and Company, Swansea. 
Mason and Elkington, Pembrey. 
Copper Miners’ Company, Aberavon. 
Charles Lambert and Company, Port Tennant, Swansea. 
The British and Foreign Copper Company, Liverpool and St. Helen's. 
Newton, Keates, and Company, St. Helen's. 
Baxter and Company, St. Helen’s. 
Bibby, Sons, and Company, St. Helen’s and Liverpool. 
W. Roberts, jun., St. Helen's. 
James Keys and Son, Whiston Works, Cheadle, Staffordshire. 
Sweetland, Tuttle, and Company, Swansea. 
Ravenhead Copper Company, Liverpool. 
LEAD. 


Bewick and Partners (Limited), Hebburn, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Nevill, Druce, and Company, Llanelly. 
Runcorn Smelting Company, Runcorn. 
The Panther Lead Works, Bristol. 
Blackworth Lead Works, Bristol. 
Weston, Sons, and Company, Bristol. 
Cookson and Company, Howden, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Locke, Blackett, and Company, Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
Executors of Jos. Dinning, Haydon Bridge. 
Vivian and Sons, Swansea. 
Enthoven and Sons, London. 
Lock, Lancaster, and Company, London. 
Pontifex and Wood, Farringdon Works, London. 
Logan Edward, Birkenhead 
Par Lead Smelting Company (C. Remfrey), Par, Cornwall. 
Peter Glover and Dutiacen, Widnes Lead Works, near Warrington. 
White Rock Works, Swansea. 
St. Helen’s Lead Smelting Company, St. Helen’s. 
Adam Eyton, Llanerchymor, Holywell. 
The Cambrian White Lead Company, Brymbo, near Wrexham. 
Joseph Walker, Parker, and Co., Dee Bank, Bagilt, and Newcastle. 
Governor and Company of Lead Smelters, Nenthead, Alston Moor, 
pe os 1 Stanhope, Durham. 

W. B. Beaumont, Allendale, Northumberland. 

% oa Rookhope, Durham. 
Mill Dam Mining Company, Bakewell. 
Joseph Wass and Son, Lea Lead Works, Matlock Bath. 

= as ad Alderwasley. 

J. Fairburn and Company, Middleton Dale and Bradw ell, 
Snaflbeach Lead Company, near Shrewsbury. 
Pontesbury Lead Works, Minsterley, near Shrewsbury. 
T. H. Moore Brough Works, Hope, near Sheffield. 
E. Backhouse, Darlington. 
Greenside Mining Company, Penrith. 
The Keld Head Mining Company, Wensleydale. 
John York, Pateley Bridge. 
Duke of Devonshire, Grassington. 
The Duke of Buccleuch, Wanlock Head. 
The Lead Hills Mining Company, Lead Hills. 
Lister, Robinson, and Company, Grinton Moor. 
The Arkindale Mining Company, Arkengarthdale. 
The (A.D.) Lead Company, Blakethwaite. 
R. Milner and Company, Belde Hill. 
The Swaledale Lead Company, West Swaledale. 
Sir G. W. Denys, Bart., Surrender, Swaledale. 
Charterhouse, Blagdon, Mendips, Bristol. 





Waldegrave Lead Smelting Company (Limited), Mendips, near Wells. 


The Mining Company of Ireland (Limited), Dublin. 
ZINC. 

Bagilt Zine Company. 

Vivian and Sons, Swansea. 

William Marsden, Oldland Hall, near Bristol. 

Kenrick arid Son, Wynn Hall, Spelter Works, Ruabon. 

Charles Titterton, Phenix Zinc Works, Warrington Junction. 

Dillwyn and Company, Swansea. 

J. Collingborne, Spe't»r Works, Warmley, Bristol. 

Joseph Thompson, Spelter Works, Carlisle. 

Ryland Brothers, Warrington. 

Richardson and Company, Swansea. 

Crown Spelter Company. 

Villiers Spelter Company, Morriston, Swansea. 

Swan and Company, Maryhill, Glasgow. 

Swansea Vale Spelter Company (Limited), Swausea. 
PYRITES PRECIPITATE COMPANIES. 


Duncan McKechnie, St. Helen's. 
The Widnes Metal Company, Widnes. 
The Tharsis Sulphur and Copper Company, Widnes. 

Hebburn; Newcastle. 
Birmingham. 
Glasgow and Cardiff. 


” ” ” 


” ” ” 


» ” » 
N. Mathieson and Company, Widnes. 
The Runcorn Soap and Alkali Company, Runcorn. 
Wigg Brothers and Steele, Runcorn. 
Newton Heath Copper Smelting Company, Manchester, 
Muspratt Brothers and Huntley, Flint. 
William Russell and Company, Newcastle. 
The Bede Metal and Chemical Company, Jarrow, Newcastle. 
W. Hunt and Sons, Leabrook, Wednesbury. 





are satisfactorily employed, especially the larger establishments, 
and new orders are coming in with tolerable regularity. The orders 


are, however, only sufficient to provide employment for the imme- 9 
diate future. There is still a steady demand for puddled iron, but 


some falling off is observable in the case of spiegel iron, foundry 
iron, and German Bessemer pig-iron; and the prices of the last 
named are weaker than they were recently. In the rolling works, 








including the Bessemer steel rail works, there is considerable ac- 
tivity, 1 » merchant iron is in less demand than a short time ago 


The orders for sheet-iron and plates are also becoming less numerous, 
and for these descriptions and for rod-iron prices are with difficulty 
maintained. There is an increasing demand for coal for both 

] ion; but as the supply also con- 


domestic and industrial consumy 
tinues liberal, prices have not yet shown an upward tendency. 








GOLD MINING IN AUSTRALIA.—To judge by the mining statistics 
of the colony of Victoria, attention seems to be fixed principally on 
quartz mining as regards progress, though some of the gold fields are 
perplexed whether their future is to 
The average earnings of miners for the past six years 


alluvial leads. 
1, dividing the value of the gold ex- 


have been 89/. annum, and, 
ported and recei into the Mint 
miners employed during 187%, the average per man is 76/. Is. 24d. 
Out of 37,193 gold miners in Victoria 6487 are employed in the Sand- 
hurst district, and 2710 in that of Ballarat. The approximate value 
of all the mining plant in the colony during the first quarter of the 
present year was 1,857,298/., the proportion credited to Sandhurst 
being 492,120/., by far the largest of any other district. Tne num- 
ber of square miles of auriferous ground actually worked upon was 
12414, of which 1604 are in Ballarat, 341 in Beechworth, 143 in Sand- 
hurst, 128 in Maryburgh, 164 in Castlemaine, 88}in Ararat, and 2164 
The number of quartz reefs actually proved to be 





among the mean numbers of 


in Gipps Land. 
auriferous was 3595, of which number Ballarat claims 347, Beech- 
worth 873, Sandhurst 772, Maryburgh 613, Castlemaine 404, Ararat 
80, and Gipps Land 506. The quartity of quartz crushed in Sand- 
hurst during the quarter was 46,418 tons, producing 25,873 ozs. of 
rage of ll dwts.3grs. perton. In addition to this! 
ings yielded 20190zs. of gold. Inthe Ballarat dis- 
crushed for a gross yield of 17,810 ozs 
52,205 tons during the Jane 
i 





gold, or an av 
990 tons of tailing 
trict 42,735 tons of qua 
of gold during the Ma 





arter, and 5 


quarter, yielding 21,75 ozs f e dividends paid were 15,7001 
in March, and 32,988/. in June. The price of gold has varied from 
31. 19s. 6d. to 41. Ss. pr e. Alt ther the prospects of the gold 








mining interest in Victoria are very encouraging. In the northern 
territory of South Australia there has been a great find by Chinamen | 
of large nuggets at Port Darwin. Successive discoveries of nuggets, | 





be associated with quartz or deep | J Ul | US 
ic . 4 , 
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AND OTHER 


Prize Medal. 
First Prize - 


PRICE 


LIST POST 


SAX (Estp. 1850), 108, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, WAC. 


ARSENIC, 
Cornwall Arsenic Company, Hayle and Bissoe Bridge, Thomas Wits; 
Field, Managing Partner, Marazion, Cornwall. iMig 
Devon Great Consols Mining Company (Limited), Tavistock, 
J.4B. Drayton and Company, Harrowbarrow, Callington. 
English Arsenic Company, Roseworthy, Gwinear, Cornwall. 
Palmer and Hall, Morriston, Swansea, 
A. C. Hadland, Swansea. 
Plympton Mining and Arsenical Company (Limited). 
Okel Tor Arsenic Works, Calstock. 
J. Paynter and Trythall, Bissoe Chemical Works, Devoran, Truro 


BARYTES MANUFACTURERS. 


Blackwell, George G., Garston, Liverpool, 
Pegg, Harper, and Company, Derby. 
Ellam, Jones, and Company, Derby. 
Stevens Brothers, Matlock Bath. 
C. H. Garton, Lumsdale, Matlock Bridge. 
Wm. Hawley, Bonsall, near Matlock Bath. 
E. Brown, Bonsall, near Matlock Bath. 
Hegginbotham, Stoney Middleton, near Sheffield and Whaley Bridge 
Middleton Dale Barytes Company, Stoney Middleton, near Shofielt “ 
White and Company, Chapel-en-le-Frith, near Stockport, : 
NICKEL AND COBALT. 
H. Hussey Vivian, M.P., Swansea. 
Stephen H. Barker, Birmingham. 
Henry Wiggin and Company, Birmingham. 
W. Webb and Company, Aston, near Birmingham. 
Sir J. Mason, Bromford, Birmingham. 
J. H. Williamson, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Rawlins and Son, Liverpool. 
GOLD AND SILVER REFINERS. 

Vivian and Sons, Swansea. 
Johnson, Mathey, and Company, London. 
Brown and Wingrove, Wood street, Cheapside. 
M. Rothschild and Co,, Royal Mint Refinery. 

SILVER ORE SMELTERS. 


| 
| 
Vivian and Sons, Swansea. 

Nevill, Druce, and Company, Llanelly. 
| Raphael and Company, Thomas street, Limehouse. 
| Sheffield Smelting Company, Sheffield. 

E. W. Oates and Co., Sheffield. 














TREATING WASTE OR SCRAP TINNED IRON.—The waste is, accord 
ing to the invention of Mr. B. Brags, of Laurence Pountney Hill 
dissolved in sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, or other 
suitable acid, or partly in one acid and partly in another acid; and 
| he then precipitates the tin from the solution by means of gy). 
|phuretted hydrogen, and removes the precipitate (sulphide of tin) 
jand dissolves it in hydrochloric acid, and then precipitates the tin 
| from the solution with zinc; or he evaporates and crystallizes the 
|solution of chloride of tin. After removing the precipitate of sql. 
phide of tin from the solution of tin and iron, he adds to the remain. 
|ing solution ammonia or carbonate of ammonia in the form of vapour 
lor otherwise. This he prefers to do by distilling ammoniacal liquor 
| (gas liquor), and passing the vapour or the distillate into the said 
solution, the vapour from the said ammoniacal liquor being purified 
| before condensation by passing it through lime or oxide of jton or 
jin any suitable way. The greater part of the iron is thus precipj- 
| tated in the form of oxide or carbonate, and the ammonia combip- 
ing with the acid forms sulphate, or muriate, or nitrate, or other salt 
|of ammonia, according to the acid used. He then removes the pre- 
|cipitate, and if it be not in the form of a peroxide of iron he con- 
| verts it into a peroxide by exposing it to the action of the atmos. 
| phere, and if the said peroxide be required in an anhydrous form he 
| heats it either in crucibles or in a suitable furnace. he hydrated 
| oxide is in a form suitable for use in the purification of coal gas, In 
the anhydrous form it is suitable for use in polishing glass or other 
substances, or as a pigment. In order to precipitate the iron j 
ing in the solution he adds to it sulphide of ammonium, and removes 
|the precipitate, which isfa sulphide of iron, and may be used for pur- 
| poses for which the sulphide of iron is employed. The remaining 
{solution is a salt of ammonia corresponding to the acid used, and 
| this he concentrates or crystallisesin order to bring it into a market 
jable state. In treating ordinary untinned scrap iron he dissolves it 
lin a suitable acid, and treats the solution as hereinbefore described 
| with respect to the solution of tinned iron after the removal there- 


















| from of the precipitate of tin. 


| 

| Sin Henry BESSEMER.—The ceremony of presenting Sir Henry 
| Bessemer, F.R.S., with the freedom of the City of London will be 
held at Guildhall on Wednesday, Oct. 6, and the Lord Mayor will 
entertain him at dinner at the Mansion House the same evening 

| (CHEMICALS, MINERALS, AND METALS.— Messrs. J. Berger Spence 
|and Co. (Sept. 18).—Alum : Loose Lump, 6/. 7s. 6d.; ground, 7/. S5s.—Arsenic: Best 
| white powdered, 11/.—Bleaching Powder, 52. 12s. 64.—Borax: Refined Er 
|69/.—Copperas: Green, 453.—Copper: Sulphate, 21/. 10s.—Nitrate of Lead 
|_Nitrate of Soda: 14s. 9d.—Potash: 104%d.—Soda: Cream Caustic, 8/ 15 







| phate of Zinc, 12/.—Sulphur: Roll, 9/.; flour, 12/.—Tin crystal 
|.—White lead, 21/. 5s.— Brimstone: Best thirds, 5/. 15s.—Chi y, 398.- 
Ochre, 5/. 15s.—Oxide of Zinc, 25/. 10s.—Talc, 5/.—Umber, 50s.—Copper: Best’ 
| Ingot, 61/.; seconds ingot, 60/.—Lead: Best soft English, 16 Pig-Iron, No.4 
| Forge, 39s. 6d.—Spelter, 19/. 10s.—Tin: British common block, 87/. Naphtha 


BELLS 
APPARATUS FOR MINES. 


a oe + teal, 1008. 
oe: oe Sydney, 1879. 











FREE, ON APPLICATION 


SAMUEL DENISON & SON’S 


WEIGHING 


MACHINES 


ARE THE BEST IN THE MARKET FOR 


ACCURACY, DURABILITY, AND DESIGN. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED .FOR COLLIERIES, MINES, IRONWORKS, BRICKWORKS, AND RAIL 


WAYS. 





latest 


—Ppit- ighi hines, with our 
SPECIALITE ! !—Pit-bank Weighing Mac 5 FOOSE WEIGHTS. 


oved Double Steelyard Indicator. N 
lest and most perfect ever brought out. 


FOUNDRY, LEEDS. 
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TECHNICAL AND ACADEMIC EDUCATION. The whole of the subjects already mentioned being compulsory, | steam was emitted, and it is thought that there will be no difficulty 
lefforts have been made to satisfy the desire of and constituting only the first part of- the two examinations which | in getting rid of a snorting noise sometimes caused by the exhaust 

Although severa , ps have to be passed to entitle the candidate to the B.Sc., it need not | air when stopping or starting. The streets through which it passed 
the superior class of industrials—o those who are hereafter to have | be said that degree is of real value as evidence of the possession of | were busy with traffic, but only now and then a horse was met with 
ontrol of our mines, our factories, and our engineering works— | a wide range of sound general knowledge, as well as a considerable | whose attention was attracted by the unusual appearance of the 
the © Asientitic knowledge by establishing schools of mines, amount of special knowledge of great intrinsic value ina profes- | engine. The trial was witnessed by the inventor, Colonel Beaumont, 
for increase and of engineering, the success of these establishments sional point of view; and when it is supplemented by regular train- | and by Mr. Turton, chairman of the Leeds Tramways Company, and 
of cong very partial, and students who have attended them have ing under the guidance of a professional man, with large practice, other gentlemen, and the engine will probably be set to work next 
has been those who were likely to profit most from the instruction it is difficult to conceive what more could be required to keep up the week on one of the Edinburgh lines. A new style of car is also 
p ohiegae those who were likely to reflect the highest credit upon supply of men of the quality already mentionod as being in request. | being built, which will combine engine and car, so constructed 


’ e former can be readily detached should that any time be 








r ' : work ’ : This combined training was indeed precisely that which produced | that th 
the establishments themsot"e> oy clerks wnat salechea to aneus. 03 Robert Stephenson, and numerous pr hse of the same time and class, | necessary, 
institutes schools—in this eountry at least, for the observation does | 224 if it be still encouraged and adopted there need be no fear that 
technica to stinflar institutions on the Continent—have been at- | ¥° shall have plenty of men who may with the utmost confidence 
not a ply juckless young fellows, who entertain the erroneous be entrusted with any technical engineering work, however difficult | 
tend that school knowledge can be made a substitute for that | however ireportant, and who will acquit themselves with equal | 
opin eahie valuable experience obtainable only by practice. The credit to themselves and to those who have instructed them. 

a gentleman sends his son to a es nigrye school, although he 
, sider it degrading to permit him to submit to what should Kn TADwe - AK 
we secompanying education —actual labour in the workshop, in ' . THE YORKSHIRE eaiamgen toy ; ore or mere stuff, at the agreed price. Suoh men are necessarily the 
he factory, OF in the mine—and hence it is that with by far too | | The Calendar for the seventh session —1880-81 —has just been | first labourers in a mine, as they sink the shafts and drive the levels. 
jet employers the diploma of a technical school or a science cer- | issued, and shows that the institution is making satisfactory pro- 


; : 2d a Insts f ro- | They ferm a party, or gang, consisting of several persons, and each 
tificate is regarded as the opposite of a recommendation. They do| gress. The College is increasing its teaching staff, and from the lists 


. A ‘ ; Staff, and J party is divided into three gangs, each gang working eight hours at 
not fear that the diploma has not been earned, but assume, judging | of students who have obtained honourable distinction in the various | a time, the whole number thus taking their turns in the twenty-four 








MINING IN CORNWALL—1880. 
BY MINERO. 
MINING LABOUR SYSTEM. 
Tutworkmen are simply excavators paid at a fixed rate per fathom. 
Their undertaking is to bring to the surface so mwch material, whether 











iw comparison with men whom they have met, that all who seck | subjects, and of the entries in the day and evening classes, it is evi- | hours. The price at which they are set to work is the only subject of 
sich diplomas are unfitted for a place of business. Added to this dent that the interest taken in the subjects taught increases. In dispute. The work is given out by the agents of the mine ata price 
there is the great drawback that in popular opinion the graduate of | mathematics and physics, chemistry, geclogy, coal mining, biology, | per fathom, which the men are to bid for; the contract is for one 
a technical school does not rank equal with the graduate of a uni-| engineering, modern literature, Hebrew, and textile industries, the | month. They bid with a real or supposed knowledge of the nature 
veraty’, although the pass in the former case may have involved | numbers are all larger —sometimes to the extent of over 50 per cent. | of the ground, and the party offering to take it at the lowest price 
mich more laborious study. An Associate of the Royal School of | The decline from 57 to 46 in classical literature and history is repre- | secures the work. To fulfil their task they require the use of ma+ 
Mines, for example, may have studied quite as hard as the candidate | sented by the discontinuance of the Saturday morning class, which |chinery to raise the excavated matter to the surface, and they are 
for Doctor of Science at London—indeed several have really taken | was attended by 10 in the previous year. The French entries are | allowed to use the machinery on the ground ata certain rate of 
the Associateship and the Degree almost in the same session—but 15 against 16, and the German entries are 29 against 41 ; but whilst charge, to be deducted from their earnings. Other deductions are 
thete ate none Who can say that in the world the Degree has not | last year 33 attended two short courses for German literature, this | made for candles, powder, safety-fuse, smiths’ costs, &c. 


secured them the greater respect. : year 18 attended throughout the session. In the aggregate 696 were | The tributers do not work for fixed wages of so much per fathom, 

Now, there is at present the complaint that the old class of men | entered in the day classes last session, against 543 in the previous | but become, by a peculiar arrangement, partners of the mine as re- 
who were included in the general designation of civil engineer at the | one. In the evening classes the increase has been from 142 to 163, | gards the portions or pitches which they respectively undertake. The 
beginning of the century are dying, or have already died out, and that | so that the total was 859—a number which cannot but be gratifying | pitches are the rectangular portions into which the part of the mine 


neither the Mining Schools, the Schools of Science, nor the Univer-| to all concerned. The textile industries and dyeing departments | containing the lode is divided. The method of arranging the exca- 
sities are replacing them by any equally useful species of humanity, have now been removed to the new buildings in College-road, and it | vation of these is as follows :—A mine has its regular setting-day, on 
and it is feared that the result will be that we shall lose the high | may be hoped that ere long the whole of the departments of the | which the captain of the underground work meets the tributers at a 
reputation for sound practical judgment which we so long enjoyed, College will be located there. : \ fixed time and place. A mining auction now takes its course, the 
that the discovery of a remedy is most desirable. It would ap:| The abolition of the library fee will be generally appreciated by | captain acting as auctioneer and partly as appraiser. Particular 
eat that for the higher class of technical professionals we must | students, registration now conferring the privilege to use the library | pitches are named and put up by the captain. The tributers who 
re men of actual practical experience, with such an academic | as long as the student remains in the college. A reading-room is also | form the bidders have, it is presumed, studied the character and 
rank as is indicated by a degree in science to afford evidence that | to be ready for the use of students by the first day of term. The | metallic prospects of each pitch, and their knowledge andskill are now 
they have sound general knowledge to assist that experience. This | Several courses appear to have been carefully arranged, so as to afford brought into exercise andcompetition. They are now about to agree 
combination of science and practice could prebably best be attained | the necessary preparation in the subjects required for the London | to get the ores in the pitch in question, to break them, to raise them 
by adopting the principle of articling aspirants to professional men | University Matriculation and Science, Arts, and Medical degrees; to the surface, and pay for the whole process of dressing them, if 
netually practising their profession, and introducing a clause in the for scholarships at the Universities, and for various professions. | required, and bringing them into fit condition for the smelter. 

articles providing that the student shall be permitted and required | Special classes have also been formed for the Cambridge local exami- | It is evidently the object of the captain to set each pitch at the 
to attend science lectures during four months of each year—the | nations, and students who cannot afford the time to follow a regular | jowest price, so that his aim is the reverse of that of an ordinary 
articles not being regarded as completed until a degree in science | course of education in the classes for registered students may attend | auctioneer; and, as the captain represents the proprietors, his interest 
has been obtained, For this purpose the London science curriculum | afternoon or Saturday morning lectures and classes in various sub- 


ae 1% rs ‘ i is to secure the extraction of the ore at the smallest possible cost. 
would scarcely be useful, but at present the facilities for railway | jects. The Art side of the College is all that need be desired for ob- | The tributer will bid in proportion to his idea of the richness or the 


travelling are so great that in whatever part of Great Britain the | taining a sound general collegiate education, and the Technical side | poverty of the pitch put up; if rich in metal his labour will, of course, 
student might be located the Scotch universities could be both | has, without question, been arranged with much judgment to provide be less than if poor, and his reward greater. Quality and quantity 
cheaply and conveniently attended, The degree of B.Sc. ean be | very amply for the requirements of those for whose especial advan- | of metal will regulate his offer. For example, he may offer to work 
obtained in the University of St. Andrews, for example (which is the | tage the establishment was designed. In mathematics there are | the pitch put upif rich in ore at 5s.in 1/.—that is to say, 5s. deducted 
oldest in Scotland, and has a large and efficient professorial staff), | three classes for registered students, and one on Saturday mornings | from every pound’s worth of ore raised to the surface, such being his 
in three years, and the D.Sc, in four years, whilst the possession of | for teachers and others. In experimental physics two series of lec- | tribute, and being his tribute, and hence the name of tributer. If 
either degree would be conolusive evidence of the possession of | tures are given—a first and a second year’s course, comprising me- | the pitch seem poor in ore he may not take under 13s. in 1/., and the 
all the scientific knowledge which the holder would be likely to re- | chanics, optics, heat, acoustics, light, electricity, and magnetism. prices offered vary from 1s. to 13s. in 12. The whole setting is gene- 
quire in his professional career. | The physical laboratory is open three days in the week for instruc- rally arranged without much difficulty or difference. 
The practical education which the student would receive would, | tion in the methods of performing physical experiments. There are | are set in this manner for two months at a time. 
of course, vary according as he had been placed in the office of a| lectures in inorganic and organic chemistry; there is a class for} When the tributer proceeds to work in the manner previously de- 
mining engineer, or of a civil engineer, or in the works of a chemist, | laboratory practice and chemical calculation; Saturday classes (lec- | scribed he discovers the value of his bargain. If he finds the pitch 
metallurgist, or manufacturer; that is to say, he would arrange the | tures and laboratory) are open to persons who can only spare a short | much poorer than he expected two months will terminate his bad 
optional part of his university studies accordingly ; and the science } time for study on this subject ; and in the chemical laboratory, open | bargain; if much richer two months will terminate the bad bargain 
cutticulaum of the University of St. Andrews may again be referred | daily from nine to five o'clock, students are instructed in chemical | of the captain. If the tributer finds his pitch to turn out extremely 











The pitches 


to in order to give an idea of the work to be done, and of the utility 
of doing it, Assuming that the student does not already possess a 
tniversity degree, he will in the first place be required to pass a | 
ptelim{nary examination in English, Latin, Arithmetic, the Elements | 
of Mathematics, and in the least two of the following subjects— | 
teck, French, German, Higher Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, | 
logic, and Moral Philosophy. Of these optional subjects it would 
ho doubt be to the interest of the professional student to take higher | 
mathematics and natural philosophy, as by that means he would | 
obtain an insight into the style of the professor’s teaching, and thus | 
profit more largely from the subsequent lectures which he will hear | 
onthe same subjects. This examination is not an excessively stiff | 
one, but is ample to exclude from the lectures leading to the degrees 
all students who are insufficiently prepared to be enabled to appre- | 
ciate them. The first B.Sc. examination is compulsory, and demands | 
ageneral knowledge of mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
mology, geology, and physiology, this general knowledge represent- 
ing so complete an outline that the student who possesses it is not | 
likely thereafter to be at aloss. It is not difficult to observe that 
the object up to this point is to exclude from the degrees all but | 
those who are entitled to be regarded as well educated. 
Henceforward the object is to induce the student to acquire high | 
tank in some particular branch of science, by concentrating his | 
forts to the attainment of a particular object; the candidate must | 
therefore, for the final or Second Bachelor of Science examination | 
profess one, not more than one, of five distinct groups—(a) higher | 
mathematics and natural philosophy; (+) experimental physics and | 
chemistry ; (¢) chemistry and geology; (d) physiology, zoology, and 
jaleontology ; and (¢) physiology, botany, and geology. Graduates 
of Arts of St. Andrews, with first class honours in mathematics, or | 
‘natural sciences, are exempted from this examination. Should 
the B.Sc. desire to proceed to the degree of D.Sc. he may after the 
lapse of 12 months present himself for the third or Doctor of Science 
‘amination, for which he must profess one, and not more than one, | 
“et subjects belonging to the group in which he proceeded to the 
ys ane. § and he must further profess some special branch 
which he fy i to which he has devoted special attention, and in | 
eke “ leves himself to have attained special knowledge. He 
alent pe grape a thesis embodying some original researches on the | 
spats Bawa intended examination, and this must be approved by 
: xamiiners, Should the candidate satisfy the examiners that he 
inenien this thorough knowledge of his subject he may be re- 
added tha “ the Senatus for the D.Sc. ; and it might have been 
it The a ho he receives it few will dispute that he has carned 
The he ta are but 102, 10s. for the four examinations. 
Sineest oN rapa man will probably find the B.Sc. ample for his 
Bt dadeoen . glance at the syllabus will suffice to show that the 
similar rank i, Ps will be able to hold his own against graduates of | 
for the first ng university in the kingdom. lhe mathematics | 
first, 21 pro siti : embraces the first six books of Kuclid, and the 
tigonometer — of Book XI; geometrical conics, elementary 
bra, including e eanetiee of analytical conics, and elementary alge. | 
Philosophy yh eae: surds, binomial theorem, &c. Natural | 
Physics, the hee oe into applied mathematics and experimental | 
trical opties and Homgperrce | kinematics, abstract dynamics, geome- 
Properties of ie Piane astronomy ; and the latter the laws of motion, | 
city t matter, sound and harmonics, light, heat, and electri- | 
a gund the conservation of energy. The chemical sect! braces | 
4 comprehensive and oon. energy. 1¢ chemical section em FACES | 
inorganic chemiste . practically useful outline of the elements of | 
Ptoperties of acicl 1, ating crystallography, and the study of the 
and the classificatt aSeS, salts, &c., industrial chemistry, metallurgy, 
cludes ev ation of organic compounds, The zoological section 
Completes matic palaeontology, and is treated with sufficient 
mpleteness to enal ba gy, and is treated with sufficient | 
*Pecimens exhibiterd vay 1e candidate to refer to its proper group | 
Which includes hist 'y the examiners for that purpose. Geology, | 


| 
| 


ge graphy, phys! orical palaeontology, is subdivided into physical 
: } Ihysics . f Py “4:9 

lk very fj if J ysical geology, and historical geology, each of which | 
Par rh y dealt with ° 


d ietaded 2 And physiology is so treated that the can- 
Beneral knowledes ve an examination which demands a sound | 
‘ystems which oe of the character and functions of the several | 
9° to make up the marvellous whole. 


late is 


| tion of eachkind. The operation consists of a series of hydraulic | 


analysis; they make original investigations, and do other practical | poor he may throw up his agreement at the end of one month or pre- 
work. The teaching of matters connected with the textile industries | viously by paying a fine of 203. The preference is given to men best 
and dyeing gives employment to a special department, and there | known and longest established in the mine. There are great and 
are plenty of biological lectures, &c., for those desiring them. mutual advantages in this plan of conducting and raising of ores; 
But the geology and mining curriculum is that in which most | and although the tributers are often disposed to complain, yet it may 
interest will be felt by readers of the Mining Journal, and these will | be doubted if any other equal beneficial and equitable mode of carry- 
be gratified to learn that this has been extended to meet the require- | ing on the work could be devised. Itis the tribute system which is 
ments of those who, having passed successfully through the first | the great improvement in the economy of mining; it has prevailed 
year’s course of instruction, wish to devote special attention to parti- | in Cornwall for some time, but it is of late years that it has been 
cular subjects. These, together with the coal mining lectures, which | perfected. Its essential character is that it identifies for a time the 
are intended to prepare candidates for colliery certificates, afford | interest of the workman and his employer. 
those who are intended for responsible positions in mining the} The business of mining is one of constant research and of experi- 
opportunity of qualifying themselves for such posts in the best! ment, and the greater portion of skilland intelligence you can enlist 
possible way. The professor of civil and mechanical engineering | jnto the service the better the chance of success. If youcan call the 
holds classes in field work, construction, and mechanism, to which is| thought and observation of numbers of petsons daily interested in 
now added geometrical and mechanical drawing, and some of the) minute investigations to the aid of the captain, a powerful instrument 
leading engineers and manufacturers of the district have given per- | js placed in his hands to work for the gain of the adventurers. The 
mission for college engineering students to occasionally visit their | tribute system does this, and it has been doubted whether many of 
workshops. Inthe same way the students of the coal mining depart- | the mines in Cornwall could be continued to work were it abandoned. 
ment make excursions to collieries, through the courtesy of various| It is difficult to ascertain the exact time at which this system of 
coal proprietors. The examination papers have evidently been pre- | working on tribute was introduced. It was in force when Jars 
pared with much care and judgrient, and it cannct be doubted that | travelled in Cornwall, in 1765. The period, however, for which the 
no student would be likely to satisfy the examiners upon them unless | pitches were then taken was four months instead of one or two, as at 
he possessed an amount of knowledge which would be extremely use- | present. 
ful to him in after life. Indeed, all connected with the Yorkshire 
College may well be congratulated upon the useful work they 
are doing. 


He described the extent of a pitch as being commonly from 
15 fms. to 24 fms., and for a period of half-a-year, a whole year, or 
even for seven years, as was the case at Bullen Garden, and the 
means of that mine’s discovery. 

LABOUR SYSTEM OF 1800 SAID TO BE WORKED OUT IN 1880. 

. ar ‘ . At a mine general meeting a mine manager complained very much 
_ CLASSIFYING MINERALS. The apparatus invented by Mr. W. | of jaziness phe the part of the Cornish miner. The question with 
NANCE, of North Shields, consists of a series of pans of different dia- | many of them was how little could be done, and their great considera- 
meters, and of any shape or size or kind of material, placed in a tion was how to deceive theagent. He believed their present system, 
vert ical or diagonal! position, and is especially intended to separate although it might have answered very well in years past, was now 
minerals and metals from their gangue, and at the same time in the worked out. He should like to see a new system adopted, by which 
same operation to classify any number of metals or minerals of diffe- | any man who worked should be paid well for his labour. He sug- 
rent specific gravity which may be associated therewith. For in- gested that they should have gangers, and set the men to bore so 
stance, if two or more metals or minerals of different specific gravity | juch ground at so much a foot or so much an inch. He was quite 
be operated on in this apparatus they will be separated from their | prepared at any moment if a better system were adopted to doallin 
gangue, and deposited in receptacles specially provided for the recep- | },;, power to carry it out. Then let a man go round to blast the 
holes, and see that they were properly bored. 

An adventurer said the point was to have some agents to carry the 
suggestion into practice. 

Several shareholders expressed an opinion that the present super- 
vision was inefficient for the good working of the mine. 

SAYINGS OF THE TUTWORKMEN. 

The price that men get for spending a fathom of ground depends 
on what they earned last month. For instance, if four men got 18/. 
last moth—that is, 47. 10s. each—their price must be reduced, simply 
| because fhe agents think it too much for a man to get. Certainly 
the agents cannot say whether the men have worked or idled, be- 
THE BEAUMONT CoMPRESSED-AIR LOCOMOTIVE.--There was a| cause they seldom see them working, consequently cannot tell how 
trial of one of Colonel Beaumont’s compressed-air locomotives on |time is spent while underground. The agents do not judge the 
the tramway of the Leeds Tramways Company’s line, between | ground to be broken, and give a price accordingly, but according to 
Hunslet and Wortley, on Wednesday. This engine differs only in | past earnings. Now, this is one reason why miners idle their time, 





currents in the said pans, to which the ores are submitted, and the | 
said currents therein can be regulated to suit every difference of | 
specific gravity whereby an indefinite number of different specific | 
gravities is obtained in one operation without manual labour, mecha- | 
nical motions, or power, other than a slight fall of water to produce | 
the currents. By the use of this apparatus and method of treating | 
ores considerable less spaceis required for the mechanism and modes | 
of operation, and a greater quantity of ore is treated in a given time 
than by the mechanism at present in use, 


| some matters of arrangement from one tried several months ago at | because if they work hard to get a tidy living they are sure to be 


the works of Messrs. Manning and Wardle, at Hunslet, where both | reduced in price the next month. There are better prices for labour 
have been made. The cylinders for the compressed air are enclosed | given in Cornwall than in America, but in Cornwall you must only 
in a strong boiler-shaped framework, placed horizontally, and the | get so much a month, consequently it is of no use to work hard. 
whole machinery is so protected from view as to give the engine a | “ Allow us to work in Cornish mines as we do in America, and we 
very neat and compact appearance. The locomotive was charged | would not go out of Cornwall. Give us a chance to earn, and then 
with air giving the enormous pressure of 1000 lbs. to the square inch, | we shall not want to idle away our time.” 

and with this power it started with one of the heavy cars from the | MEMORANDUM 7¢ MINING LABOUR. 

Hunslet terminus. When it arrived at Boar-lane, the air-pressure | At a meeting of the Mining Institute of Cornwall a managing 
had been reduced to about 700 lbs. on the square inch. It proceeded | mine captain stated “ it was his firm conviction that their men did 
as far as the Crown Inn, at Wortley, and by that time the gauge | not work in their places four hours per day. He knew this to bea 
showed about 500 lbs. pressure. There was some shunting necessary | fact; and furthermore he thought that in many of their mines the 
at that poiut, but the remaining pressure sufficed to take the engine | men did not exceed four hours a day in their places.” A remedy in 
and car back to the Hunslet terminus. The engine ran with remark- | this matter would be for the managing captain to measure the work 
able steadiness, and was perfectly under the command of the driver. | roughly every Saturday preceding the monthly measurement for 
It was quickly stopped, and easily started. Although there is a small | charging pay-day account. Six men in a pare, working three cores 
boiler for getting up steam to heat the air cylinders, yet no smoke or | of eight hours each, would take out candles for 48 hours’ work in the 
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week. If they work only four hours each core one-half of their can- 
dles is a dead loss to the adventurers ; also the time of landers, fillers, 
and other owners’ account people employed to prepare tools, with 
other work for contract tutworkmen. 

In looking over cost-boot “‘tutwork charge” it is useful to examine 
the amount for each pare separately—say a charge for six men driv- 
ing an end. Reduce the charge from six men to one man for the 
month, for the week, for the day. This reduction will be correct 
legitimate data as to one man’s daily labour, with gettings allowed: 

In some mines, with fixed gettings, the men have 33 per cent. 
added the candle, &c., charge above the cost price. If this charge 
on being deducted from the labour charge does not leave a balance 
equal to the gettings allowed, then sundry charges are added to the 
labour charge to make the balance required. This called “ profit on 
the men’s material” throws up the gross labour charge 33 per cent. 
It is an ancient mode of mystifying cost-book accounts, and ought 
to be abolished. 

A mining captain is not engaged as an engineer, but for the 


spevial purpose of superintending the exploration of rocks in search | 


of ‘minerals, and to see that the tinners do proper labour ; also to 
carefully measure such work; and plot it, studying if he has all the 
lode in sight, and if it is the real lode he expected. In truth, the 
captain is engaged as a miner, and not as anengineer On neglect- 
ing his proper duties he inflicts a heavy loss on his employers: The 
miners; for want of efficient superintendence, waste one-half of 
their time and materidls. The absence of discipline doubles the 
Working chargés in Cornish mining. The work of the captain and 
his underground charges are seldom subjected to audit. 

It is impossible to deny that laxity of supervision is the bane of 
Cornish mining enterprise. The private trader, having only himself 
t> denend upon, is obliged to watch carefully the economy of his 
establishment. 


Anciently it was usual to rate wages, firstly by general laws extend- | 
ing over the whole kingdom, and afterwards by particular orders of | 


the Justices of Peace in every particular county. By the experience 
of 490 years, says Dr. Burns, it seems times to lay aside all endeavours 
to brihg undet strict regulations what in its own nature seems in- 
capable of minute limitations, for if all persons in the same kind of 
work were to receive equal wages, there would be ho emulation, and 
no room left for superior industry or ingenuity. 

Uniformity of wages or gettings, irrespective of the personal 
abilities of the workman, is obviously unjust to the more capable and 
skilful miner. It places the ablest and most industrious upon the 
same footing with an ordinary workman. 

“ Piece-work is the perfection of contract, and contract in all work 
and in the most minute detail—the principle of so much pay for so 
much work, carried Gut te th® utmost extremity—is the system ofall 
others, in the present state of society dnd dégree of eivilisation most 
favourable to the worker, though most unfavourable td the non- 
worker who wished to be paid for being idle.” Daily wares are no 
criterion of the actual cost of executing work, and it is quite possible 
that work may be more cheaply cxecuted by the same workmen, not- 
Withstanding that their wages have been largely increased. All 
experience shows that, with proper supervision and with an equitable 


mode of setting contracts, the best paid workman does more work | 


for a given sum of money than the underpaid, and, therefore, under- 


fed, labourer can by possibility accomplish. High gettings do not | 


necessarily imply dear labour, just as, on the other hand, low wages 
do not of necessity make labour cheap.— West Briton. 








A PRACTICABLE VALVELESS ROCK-DRILL. 





The skill of a great many able mechanics and epgineets, and a 
great deal of capital, have been employed in simplyfying and per- 
fecting machinery for drilling purposes, the principal object being 
to avoid breakages, which are far too common in the ordinary 
machines. It has been fonnd by actual observation that where any 
gteat amount of work is being done it requires six drills to accom- 
plish what should be done by four on account of the loss of time 
occupied in repairing broken patts. Ih fotmet machines the parts 
most liable to breakage were the valves, and as ho modification of 
their construction has has been sufficient to. give them a durability 
which compares with that of other parts of the engine, the difficulty 
in many cases seems wholly irremediable, and the only recourse is 
to have a sufficient supply of duplicate parts on hand to be ready 
for emergencies. 


_ : ; ‘ 4 ‘ | 
Notwithstanding the many failures, mechanics and engineers, | 


appreciating the immense benefits to be derived in case of success, 
have pluckily continued with their experiments. As valves could 
not be made sufficiently durable, the line of experiment naturally 
tended in the direction of valveless englnes. These were known to 
be perfectly practicable in some respects, while in others, more par- 
ticularly in the displacement of the compressed air or steam at the 
ends of the cylinder at the termination of the stroke, and giving a 
cushion for the piston to prevent severe concussion with the cylinder 
heads, the problem has remained unsolved until now. Mr. 8. Bryer, 
of Saugus, Massachusetts, who has had an experience connected with 
rock drills of over ten years, after much experiment, has devised the 
drill, of which the above engraving is a sectional view, and which 
the Scientific American, from which this description, regards as the 
only thoroughly practicable valveless enginess for a rock drill yet 
made. The piston of this drill is its own valve, thereby dispensing 
with the small valves and their consequent wear and breakage, 
together with many other small and weak parts common to other 
drills. As will be seen by reference to the engraving, it has fewer 
parts than any otherrock drill in the market. Practically, there is 
nothing but the cylinder, the piston, and the rotating motion, which 
is perfectly simple and scarcely exposed to wear or breakage. The 
blow delivered is as positive and effectual as that from any other 
style of drill—a result which has never before been obtained witha 
valveless engine. 

The advantages of this drill consists in sach an arrangement of 
parts as to entirely obviate the use of tappets, valves, or other 
auxiliaries depending for their action upon percussion ; while it is a 
perfectly effective and smoothly-working machine, free from lia- 
bility to accident. It is sought to reduce it to the smallest number 
of unexposed parts, and so to simplify them that they can be easily 
repaired or duplicated and be interchangeable. In the upper portion 
of the section, midway between the centre and ends of the cylinder, 
are two annular grooves; these are connected on the back by a pas- 
sage way, forming a steam chest, to which the supply pipe is 


attached. The exhaust port is located in the center of the cylinder. | float gold, which is inseparable from amalgamation, and it has over yented by Mr. Hows, of Belmont, New York, which ¢ 
pass entirely around, , come the chief obstacles to the use of previous processes of chlorina  eyjinders, set together in a single casting ar 


In the piston head are two grooves, which also 
corresponding in width to those in the 


other half the space of the latter from the exhaust port. In the 
right-hand portion of the piston, extending from the grooves in the 
same to either end, is shown a passage way for steam. In the lower 
part of the cut is what is termed the cushion valve, its lower end 
resting upon the lower head of the valve chamber. The valve is 
cylindrical, and reduced in size, between the ends and middle, to 
admit of free passages of steam to the exhaust ports of its chamber. 
s description, the operation of the drill can be easily 
understood. The steam forms a cushion at the end of each stroke, 
which prevents the piston from knocking. To the upper head of 
the cylinder is secured the usual device for rotating the piston and 
drill, consisting of a rod with spiral flutes, eutering a socket in the 
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piston head. 

The improveme 
of useful effect, with } 
give power of the same being utilised by its peculiar construction ; 
ther to give it motion, the wear is in- 


ts embodied in this drill secure a large percentage 
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aud since no part strikes an 


ply of steam, the utmost expan- | 


significant. The inventor has displayed great skill in locating the 
control of the piston’s action within itself, thus rendering the free 
and perfect operation of the drill wholly independent of auxiliary 
|appliances. The drill may be operated equally well by the use of 
|compressed air, and is absoluteiy non-freezing. In our opinion the 
| claim of the manufacturer that this drill presents the greatest sim- 
| plicity and efficiency is well founded, and wherever it is introduced 
| it will give satisfaction. 








Registration of Hew Companies. 
— > -— 
The following joint stock companies have been duly registered :—- 
THE PARISIAN CoMPANY (Limited).—Capital 20,000/., in shares 


The generator of ordinary construction, and of a size Proportio 
n 


the work proposed. A gas-holder, or gasometer of meta] ed to 
protected and of moderate size, is used, as like tanks for ill, Properly 
gas, and for a like purpose, as a magazine to hold a const; natin 
Connection pipes of lead intermediately connecting a ¢ — Stpply 
vised force pump with the gasometer and a strong ith ta 
which the force pump compresses chlorine to the required dee mp 
pressure, thereby also obviating the necessity for a large oe? 
Connecting pipes, adjustable to a cylinder of iron lined with ut 
cylinder revolving on trunions centered on the heads and “ead, the 
boxes firmly seated on the iron frame support, one ia 
hollow, to which the connecting pipe is adjusted. Centra} 0) tl 
phery of the cylinder a manhole fitted with an adjustable ~ ie peri. 
assailable parts protected with sheet lead, and the parts Semiol re All 
together, and capable to resist a pressure much greater than ti wd ted 
ing maximum, and indicated by an attached pressure poten os 
SY. lie 


-de. 


being 





of 52. To print, publish, and sell in Paris and elsewhere newspapers, 
books, periodicals, kc. The subscribers (who take one share each) 
are—A. H. Johnson, Paris; C. 8. Wason, Paris; T. E. Child, Paris ; 
| L, Chappiot, Paris; C. H. Blackett, Paris; H. A. Johnson, 31, Foun- 
| tayn-road ; H. D. Badcock, Highgate. 

THE WARMLEY COLLIERIES COMPANY (Limited).— Capital 
20,0002., in shares of 207. To acquire by purchase or otherwise the 
lands, mines, minerals, collieries, and coal works, together with all 
engines, machinery, plant, aud other works, premises, &c., situate in 
| the parishes of Bitton and Liston, Gloucestershire, or elsewhere, and 
| all interests or rights therein necessary to work, develope, and carry 
| On the same, and in all branches the businesses of colliery proprietors, 
miners, smelters, coal and iron masters, merchants, and brick and 
tile manufacturers. The subscribers (who take one share each) are 
| —E. W_ Jones, Weston-super-Mare, gentleman; E. L. Owen, jun., 
Bristol, mining engineer; W. J. Nicholas, Bristol, solicitor ; A. Pils- 





Fern, Bristol, journalist ; E. L. Owen, Bristol, mining engineer. The 
| subscribers will name the directors, the qualification being fixed at 
| ten shares. 
| THE MIDLAND FRUIT AND MARKET GARDEN PRODUCE COMPANY 
| (Limited).—Capital 25,000/., in shares of 5/. To carry on the business, 
wholesale and retail, of a fruiterer, market gardener, seedsman, and 
| florist in all its branches. The subscribers (who take one share 
each) sre—T, A, Adams, Pershore; F. Ministow, Worcester; T. 
| Smith, Grisseley ; J; Moore, Worcester ;.W. Harnett, Kempsey ; M. 
Spiers, Pershore; T. H. Ballard, Worcester. 

THE St. DONAT’S STEAMSHIP CoMPANY (Limited). — Capital 
24,000/., in shares of 125/. To carry on the business of a steamship 
owner in all its branches. The subscribers ate—C, N. Harrison, 
Cardiff, 5; J. Moore, Cardiff, 5; J. 
Jones, Cardiff, 2; J. W. Thomas, Cardiff, 2; D. A. Thomas, Aberdare, 
4; O. H. Riches, Cardiff, 2. 

THE SUBURBAN PROPERTY COMPANY (Limited).—-Capital 5000/., 
in shares of 10/: To buy and sell houses and land of whatever 
tenure in the United Kingdom. The subscribers are—E. Hughes, 
Woolwich, 105; H. Wright, Old Plumstead, 10 ; H. O. Thomas, 
Woolwich, 10; T. Gamble, 5, Harrington-road, 10; W.G. Thomas 
Plumstead, 20; W. T. Vincent, Plumstead, 16; P, Hughes, Plum- 
| stead, 20; F. Smith, Plumstead, 15. 

THE CONTINENTAL A B C RAILWAY GUIDES AND GENERAL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited).—Capital 20,000/., in shares of 51. 
land l/l. To print, edit, and sell for the use of travellers, railway, 

steamboat, and diligence guides. The subscribers (who take one 
share each) are—-A. Halcomb, Richmond; F.J.Worrocks, 17, Philpot- 
jlane; E. J. Charter, 21, Hogarth-road; if, Fleet, South Hackney ; 
C. W. Kirk, 148, St. Paul’s-road; G. Mann, 16, Philpot-lane; R. Neil, 
Brighton. 

| THE HUNGARIAN STATE GOLD MintnG Company (Limited).— 
| Capital 100,000/., in shares of 17. To purchase, lease, or otherwise 
acquire and work the Hungarian State gold mines, called Véréspatak, 
| and other mines, minerals, and mining rights situate in Transylvania 
|or elsewhere. To crush, wash, smelt, reduce, and amalgamate gold, 
| silver, and other ore; sell or otherwise dispose of the produce, and 
develope the resources of the said or any other mines that may come 
into the possession of the company, and power is also reserved for 
erecting all necessary buildings, machinery, apparatus, kc. The sub- 
scribers (who take one share each) are—T. Hollis, Stoke Newington, 
gentleman; §$. Cocker, 93, Tulse-hill, merchant; J. J. Robinson, 
Finsbury Park, gentleman; J. Stephenson, 26, Suffolk-street, mer- 
chant; C. F. Griffin, Shepherd’s Bush, gentleman ; H. Wilde, Bushy 
Heath, barrister; H. A. Fernley, 28, Seething-lane, writer. The 
number of directors must not exceed five or be less than three. The 
following are the first directors— Messrs. Cocker, Wilde, T. E. Foakes, 
;}and W. Martineau. Other directors will have to qualify in 100 
| shares each. 

MoseEt’s PATENT Dry CLOSET AND POUDRETTE COMPANY (Li- 
| mited).—Capital 50,0007., in shares of 5/. To manufacture and sell 
| articles and apparatus in connection with certain patents secured by 
|the company. The subscribers (who take one share each) are--H. 
C. Bartlett, 29, Duke-street ; T. Gibbs, Dunster House, Mark Lane; 
L. Moser, Southampton ; W. T. Jennings, Wandsworth Common; E. 
H. Pepys, Woodford; S. Burstall, Oriental Club; H. R. Snelgrove, 
| 7, Craven-street. 
| SUBURBAN AND LAND AND CoTTAGE COMPANY (Limited) 
Capital 100,000/.,in shares of 17. To carry on the business of a land 
land building company. The subscribers (who take one share each) 
|are—J. R. Ripley, Streatham Common; 8. J. Hobson, 10, Regent’s 
Park-road ; E. M. Goodwin, 4, Earl’s Court Gardens ; T. H. Browning, 
| Addiscombe ; W. Battye, 16, Great Winchester-street; F. A. Bag- 
nall, 2, Arbour-street ; A. Tapewell, 33, Mildmay Grove. 
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TREATMENT OF AURIFEROUS SULPHURETS. 
THE NEW MEARS-PLATTNER CHLORINATION PROCESS. 


| It has frequently been noted that the great obstacle to the suc- 
| cessful development of the auriferous deposits of Wales has been the 
difficulty of separating the precious metal from the sulphides with 
which it occurs, although it is beyond qucstion that in the United 
| States ores quite as difficult of treatment have been satisfactorily 
| manipulated. Another new chlorination process, said to be the re- 
sult of years of study and experiment on gold bearing ores, especi- 
ally on those classed as refractory sulphides, is now being introduced 
by Mr. J. Howell Mears, M.D., and is described in the San Francisco 
Mining and Scientific Press. It appears that cres of the sulphide 
class have been reduced by this process for some two years with such 
success that the resulting tailings contain nothing of appreciable 
value, and the yield of bullion is frequently equal to the value of the 
ore as determined by fire assay. It is pronounced to be an improve- 
ment on the older and approved processes of chlorination, including 
the Plattner, for it not only gives the best result in one-tenth of the 
time required by the latter process, but it does so at a small cost. 
Dr. Mears maintains that the advantages of his improved process 
have a wide application, and that it will largely supersede amalga- 
mation in gold quartz mining. It obviates the large loss of fine or 


cylinder, distant from each | tion by lessening the expense and reducing the time to the minimum. | of the well. 


That these obstacles have been overcome by the process of Dr. Mears 
has been demonstrated on a working scale in several mills. These 
repeated demonstrations have perfected the detail and determined 
the practice of the Mears process, and now that invention may be 
said to give assurance of a new departure in the methods of obtain- 
iug the gold from refractory sulphides. The Plattner process is too 
weil known to require mention. The “ Mears-l’lattner process” derives 
its specific character from compress¢ d chlorine in arevolving cylinder 
containing the gold-bearing roast-mass. The advantages claimed for 
| this improvement are —-1. Expedited action, by which time is greatly 
reduced.—2. Contraction of the operating area and appliances, giving 
economy in material, in handling, and in outlay for plant,—3, A close, 
indeed a closer, extraction of the metal than is obtained by the older 
process according to Plattner. 
The description can be very concisely given. 
in the usual manner by sulphuric acid, pero ide of manganese, and 
i}common salt, or, if preferavle, by hydroc hloric acid and manganese 


Chlorine is generated 


worth, Clifton, gentleman; J. J. Bissicks, Bristol, merchant; H, | charged cylinder to chloridise another ton of dead-roast, 


E. Griffiths, Cardiff, 1; T. W. | 


tering vessels with prepared bottoms, transportable on Wheels, ; 
| which the chlorinated charge is dumped from the cylinder Pole 
| added, and from which the liquid or solution containing auric , ores 
| is filtered or leached out until a test shows no trace of gold “vote 
or receivers for the solution and for precipitating according Aa 
| method practised. & to the 
| The complete plant being established, a charge consist 
2000 Ibs. dead-roast is put into the cylinder, and to this 195 mf ot 
of water added. The thorough mixing is then effected by meets 
|the cylinder. After having exhausted the atmosphere, to Volving 
adulteration of the chlorine, the charge of chlorine from the a 
reservoir is admitted until the gauge indicates the required — 
The chlorine is then shut off, and the cylinder kept revolving rong 4 
to 60 minutes. The chlorine having by this time thoroughly ai. 
solved the gold in the dead-roast, the excess of gas under press i 
allowed to pass off either into the gasometer for re-use or into a st 
remaining in the water held by absorption is expelled or ae 
| by means of a vacuum produced by adjusting the connections < 
the pump. The chlorination being finished, and surplus aa 
charged, the whole contents are run into leaching vats. ‘The ai 
is finished when the liquid no longer shows a trace of auric pr 
in the sample tested. This solution is then ready for the preci lees 
ing agent. Ifthe sulphate of iron, it is added unti} a test read 
shows no discoloration on adding a few drops of the sulphate, "I 
charcoal, this auric solution is run through barrels properly filled 
with carbon, two or more being used for absolute security that the 
whole of the gold has been deposited. In the first case the pre 1 
| tate is washed, some sulphuric acid being used to clear it of contay i 
| nating matters, and then smelted into an ingot with borax, &c “On 
in case carbon is used, the rich gold concentrate is dried and incine, 
| rated, the ashes washed out, and the gold smelted as in the pre- 
viotls case, 
By following these simple, progressive, and systematic operations 
| the entire contents of the auriferous dead-roast are extracted and f 
| in the form of bullion; and if the operations have been conducted 
with the care that the process demands and makes easy there wil] 
scarcely be a trace of gold left in the concentrate, certainly not on 
|50 cents aton. In an establishment where several tons of dead-roast 
are worked continuously only, or mainly, that chlorine absorbed by 
the water is wasted. The first consideration in the ‘process of chlo- 
| rination is a perfect roasting of the mineralised ore. Thi 
| formerly preferred was a modified construction of the reverberatory 
|in terrace or double hearths. Mechanical furnaces have been used 
| with more or less satisfaction. At present the Mears Company use 
a revolving hearth. In regard to this highly important matter of 
roasting, it may be said that any furnace which performs the work 
| well may be collected for the purpose. Between the Plattner and 
the Mears-Plattner ‘processes there is no difference in the cost of 
chemicals or other materials, or waves, the advantages of the Mear 
process consisting in the expedition of the operation, the conserva 
tion of chlorine, and the close extraction of the gold. 
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DIRECT ACTING PUMPING-ENGINES. 

For the construction and working of direct acting pumping-er 
with the objects of reducing the prime cost of the machine, prov 
a simple means of working direct-acting engines expansively, reduc- 
ing the working cost of direct acting high pressure engines by the 
expansion of the motive power, obtaining a more compact arrange 
ment than has hitherto been arrived at, and making it optional 
whether one or more pressure cylinders are used, Mr. H. Fantasy, of 
Erith, prefers to arrange the barrel or barrels of the pump or pumps 
in line with the main cylinder or on either side thereof, in w 
latter case he connects the plunger-rods of the pump-barrels to the 
piston-rod of the main cylinder by a cross-head. 

The valve or valves which control the admission of the steam, con- 
pressed air, or other suitable motive agent to the main cylinders 
or are arranged in a suitable chest, and is or are operated by 
of pistons and rods which lead therefrom, the pistons being | cated 
in small cylinders, one of which is in communication with the interiot 
of the main cylinder, the other being in communication with the 
interior of the pump-barrel, the cylinders being respectively exposed 
\to the pressure and exhaust within the main cylinder, and to the 
pressure and suction within the pump-barrel. Le 

Each end of the main cylinder is in communication with te 
opposite end of its subsidiary cylinder, and each end of the pump 
barrel is in communication with the corresponding end of its sub- 
sidiary cylinder by means of suitable ports and _ pipes or pas 
but the communications between the main cylinder and the pulp 
barrel, and their respective subsidiary cylinders, may be arrange 1 
otherwise than or opposite to that just stated, Upon the piston 0! 
the main cylifder starting upon its stroke towards the pun gees 


being in line therewith, it, at any predetermined point, uncové 

















eans 

















port leading to the end of its subsidiary cylinder adjacent \ te 
pump-barrel, and thus admits the steam or other motive agent” 


this end thereof, causing the piston therein to shift the val 
to cut off the further supply of the motive agent to the pres 
sure end of the cylinder, and cause the piston to complete Its * 
through the expansion of the contained motive agent, the other 
of both cylinders being open to the exhaust and permitting ‘ 

movements. Upon the plunger of the pump-barrel passing ; 
at the end from which it started, and leading to the correspon” 
end of its subsidiary cylinder, the latter is open to the suctionen 
the pump-barrel, and pressure is exerted through the correspon" = 
port at the other end of the barrel and leading to_ 
its subsidiary cylinder, and thus operates upon Its piston, 
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roke 


tne] 





the same ef 


causing 





shifting of the valve to be completed (there being a sulhen 
ance allowed in the piston details of its subsidiary ©) ores 
to open the exhaust to the end of the main cylinder Murhn™ oo. 
the pump-barrel, and admit the motive agent to the ena ml l 
latter, and thus cause the return stroke of the main pr 
pump-plunger, and which is similarly effecte! 
SuBMERGED Pomp.—A new form of submerged pump Ms" 
nists 
d_ place dat the bot 


These cylinders are held in position by thet spat 


A three-throw crank at the top gives motion to the piston © 


of small rods. Asthe pistons only act upon the up-stroses | 


are constantly in tension, and consequently can be ma all 
Indeed, the connections might be made of rope, S° far at 
of the pump is concerned. The advantage of the three ¢ ae ' 
very marked in a deep well, where the rods in an Oras the! 


begin to be a material increase of the lode to be ral oe in the] 

are all balanced, power is needed only for raising the water" 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS—WEARY OF LIFE.—Derangemen | pron 

of the most efficient. causes of dangerous diseases, and then coat A 

those melancholy forebodings whica are worse than dea . na re ° 

of these noted pills act’ magically in dispelling low §} a , 

covert attacks made on the nerves by ve heat, 1m} 


the 


exces 


indulgence, or exhausting excitement The most shatt , 

derive benefit from Holloway’s pills, which will regulate d ; t 4 
the nerves, increase the energy of the intellectual faculties, © no these I 
memory. By attentively studying the instructions lor 0%) © feel cori 


: : i ow 
explicitly putting them in practice, the mcst desponding ¥ 


ot a perteat recovery, 
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ee burnt ; i h a bund shiel 
: Vy 2.02 : per 24 hours, which approximates very nearly with the average | will be opened to the cheapest and most abundant ores from which 
Kectures on Practical lining ni Germany. of observations on English collieries. Von Rohr gives the following | they are now excluded. That this can be done expeditiously, with 
4 : ipagntmntiinaangioen results of observations on colliery furnaces, chiefly in Lancashire. | certainty, and at small expense, is being practically demonstrated 


At Houghton-le-Spring 120,000 cubic feet per minute, area of fire- 
Aa ] ‘ 7 Y * 
sTHAL MINING SCHOOL NOTES—No. CLXII. 


cLAU grate 144 square feet, coal consumed for 24 hours 70 cwts., or $cwt. 

? rate surfs y Colliery 70,000 
es JEFFERSON, A.B.S.M., WH. SO. per square foot of grate surface. At Pendlebury Colliery 70, 

at 3. GAGE ‘ 7 : cubic feet per minute, area of firegrate 80 square feet, coal consumed 

Mining Engineer, Wakefield. for 24 hours 120 cwts., or 13 cwt. per square foot of grate surface ; 

(Formerly Student at the Royal Bergakademie, Clausthal.) and at Kirklees Hall 80,000 cubic feet feet per minute, 36 square 


feet area of grate surface, coal consumed per 24 hours 45 cwts., or 
1} cwt. per square foot of firegrate. 

The above method of finding the amount of ventilation per minute 
for every 1b. of coal consumed per 24 hours is, perhaps, the most 
convenient for comparing the efficiency of furnace and mechanical 
ventilation. The following exampies, coppied from Orr’s “ Useful 
Metals, and their Alloys,” gives a comparison of the useful effect in 
in horse-power of furnace ventilation. At the Tyne Main Colliery 
34,955 cubic feet per minute were exhausted at a drag measured by 
0:2 in. of water, under natural ventilation, caused by a difference 
in temperature of 20° between the two shafts. The horse-power 
expended in effective ventilation was, therefore, 34,955 x 0°2 x 5°19 + 
33,000, or 1-1 horse-power. By the consumption of 16°76 lbs. of coal 
per minute, which increased the difference of temperature to 94°, the 
useful work became 101,876 cubic feet ‘915 inchesx5:19 and+ 
32,000, or 14°66 horse-power ; this is the power of a shaft 208 yards 
| deep and 50 square feet in area. At the Hetton Colliery the upcast 

shaft is 153 square feet in area and 300 yards deep. A difference of 

, power expended in effective ventilation is found by multiply- | temperature of 28° in natural ventilation produced 127,145 cubic feet 
horse po” ount of ventilation in cubic feet per minute, by the drag | X°055 inches drag x 5:19 and + 33,000, or 11 horse-power ; and a dif- 
ing the aie guage, expressed in inches, and by 5:19,t and dividing | ference of temperature of 86°, the result of the consumption of 
ihe i “ by 33,000, For example, suppose the case of a furnace | 18°86 lbs. of coal per minute, yielded 208,466 cubic feet x 1:2 inches 
the _ 50 00 cubic feet per minute, with a drag of } inch on the | drag x 5:19 and = 33,000, or 39:34 horse-power. 
yassing ? ve, The effective horse power equals 50,000+34+-5:19~+ The Tyne Main and Hetton shafts yielded 0°81 and 15 horse 
water No horse power. ‘The horse power developed from the | power by the consumptian of 1 lb. of coal per minute, a difference 
33,000, OF 9 of 1 1b of coal per hour under the boiler of a steam- | owing to the higher temperature, the unequal area, and the metal 
ar anger steam ‘of three to five atmospheres pressure, varies in tubbing in the former shafts. We have previously mentioned that 
engine, ve non-condensing expansive engines from ‘12 to ‘25 horse- | the horse-power developed from the combustion of 1 lb. of coal per 
the =* lin the case of condensing engines from ‘16 to -47 horse- | hour under the boiler of a steam-engine, with steam at three to five 

_ wy atmospheres pressure, varies in the case of non-condensing expan- 
i raaiing to numerous experiments it has been found that 1 Ib. of | sive engines from °12 to :25 horse power per minute, or 7:2 to 15 horse 

Ye comune under a boiler will convert 84 1b. of water into steam. | power per hour per pound of coal consumed per minute ; and for 
7 cific heat of air is ‘267, or the same amount of heat which | condensing expansion steam-engInes from ‘16 to ‘47 horse power per 
jh oa 1 lb. of water 1° in temperature, would raise 1 Ib. of air| hour for the consumption of 1 lb. of coal per hour, or 9°6 to 28 
= 13 cubic feet) 33°, or 50 cubic feet 1°. The theoritical heat- | horse per hour per 1 lb. of coal consumed per minute. Comparing 
(about a of 1 ib of coal is equal to the evaporation of 13:75 lbs. of | these figures with those deduced for the Tyne Main and Hetton fur- 
mg ps the heating of 650,000 cubic feet of air1°, From the above | naces, it will be at once evident that but a small portion of the 
a be noticed that when applied to the heating of water in a | actual available power of the fuel is effective in the case of furnace 
boiler the ratio of the actual heating effect to the theoretical is as ventilation, and that there remains a great margin for the econo- 
$35 to 13:75. When applied to the heating of air ina ventilating mical use of steam-power in mechanical ventilation. The principal 
furnace the actual effect is sometimes much nearer the thereotical, but inseparable loss of power by furnace ventilation is due to the fact 
being about 500,000 cubic feet of air raised 1° in temperature. At | that the current from the upcast shaft leaves it at a high temperature. 
the Hetton Colliery a 9 ft. furnace gave 16,320 cubic feet of air raised 
99? in temperature for each pound of coal, or 473,280 cubic feet 
raised 12 in temperature. At No. 3 Pit of the Grand-Buirson Col- 
liery, Belgium, 1 1b. of coal gave an effect of 14,460 cubic feet raised 
95° in temperature, or 361,500 cubic feet raised 1° in temperature. 
At No.2 Pit, in the same colliery, 1 lb. of coal gave an effect of 
11,810 cubic feet raised 48° in temperature, or 510,000 cubic feet | 
1° in temperature. As may be expected the effect will vary greatly, 
according to the quality of the coal used, the construction of the 
turnace, and the lining of the shaft. The loss is very small in the 
case of well constructed furnaces, and properly lined and dry shafts, 
and may reach much as 75 per cent. in the case of badly contrived 
furnaces and wet shafts. The loss in temperature often reaches 1° 


(The Author reserves the right of reproduction.) 
ON VENTILATION. 


t the Shamrock Colliery, near Bochum, in Westphalia, the grate 
A of the furnace are formed of hollow 3-in. cast-iron pipes, which 
ye yided at each end with a }-in. collar. The collars drop into 
yes on the bearing plates at each end, thus keeping the bars at 
es distance apart. The bars are rotated about 90° every 
the pepe inutes by means of keys, which fit into the front end of 
2) to - “ On this account the bars can be kept much cooler, and 
the _. >more regularly, which contributes to the durability of the 
burn yan The furnace is 7 ft. broad and 9 ft. long, and a ventila- 
+ £50,000 cubic feet per minute is obtained with it. 
tn io to obtain a comparison of the useful effect of furnace 
tne it is usual to ascertain the horse power theoretically re- 
—. the ventilation, and also the horse power of the furnace 
ag the quantity of coalconsumed per hour. ‘The theoretical 
as . : 














THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE—No, II. 
THE IRON INDUSTRY OF GERMANY, 

Dr. Hermann Wedding, of the Ministry of Public Works, Berlin, 
read an interesting and exhaustive treatise on this subject. After 
briefly referring to the early history of the trade, Dr. Wedding 
pointed out how rapid has been the progress made by Germany in 
recent years, Although some movement was made towards the close 
| of the last century, consequent on the introduction of the steam- 
| engine, it was only about 25 years ago that the use of coal in iron 
for every 10 ft. in ascent. At the Haswell Colliery the observation | smelting and working became at all common, the development of 
was made that after the shaft had been diminished in section by the | railways having materially facilitated its transport. Since 1867 the 
insertion of a lining of firebrick the useful effect and the amount of | high-blast furnace, with increased blast, and the adoption of the 
ventilation were increased. The insertion of a lining of firebrick is| Bessemer process in the manufacture of ingot iron, have worked a 
thus advantageous in diminishing the loss of heat, and therefore of | complete revolution, and Germany holds at present the third place 
ventilating power, besides protecting the cast-iron tubbing now in- | in the foremost rank of iron-producing countries. The most rapid 
serted in so many shafts. growth was between 1870 and 1873, in which period the production 

The greatest effect obtained in England with furnace ventilation | nearly doubled, and although the trade in Germany, in common with 
seems to vary from 200,000 to 250,000 cubic feet per minute, and | all other industries, suffered severely in the succeeding five years of 
the greatest velocity of the air current 30 ft. per second. This | extreme depression, the decrease in the production was only about 
velocity refers to the current near the upcast shaft, and not to the | one-sixth, and this has nearly been recovered. The principal and 
general velocity of the air through the mine, Asan example of a! most remarkable development has been in the manufacture of ingot 
high velocity in one of the marn splits of a mine may be cited a split | iron by means of the converter and open-hearth furnace in contra- 
of 75,000 cubic feet per minute at Wallsend Colliery, with a velocity | distinction to the manufacture of forge-iron by puddling and shing- 
of 27 ft. per second, The usual velocity of the main roads of a col- | ling. The principal coal basins are Upper and Lower Silesia, Zwickau, 
liery varies from 8 ft. to 15 ft., whilst that at the working face is | Rhineland, Westphalia, and Aix-la-Chapelle. These coals are for 
only from 2ft. to 5 ft. per second. A greater velocity gives a sensa- | the most part unsuitable for the manufacture of iron, containing too 
tion to the miners of working in a draught. An increase in the large a quantity of gas, and, consequently, have to be mixed with 
amount of ventilation by the use of such high velocities is an ex- | other sorts. Of iron ores Germany has immensely wide and abundant 
tremely expensive method; for if the velocity be doubled to obtain | deposits; but here again the quality is for the most part inferior to 
adouble amount of ventilation, the resistances are increased four- | that of English stone, being generally characterised by a large per- 
fold, and the power required to increase the ventilation increases as | centage of phosphorus. The most common form is a brown earthy ore. 
the cube of the velocity; or in the above case the double velocity; Germany is, however, rich in spathic ores, which provide an excel- 
meets with a four-fold resistance, or for double the amount of air | lent material for the production of speigeleisen, so largely used in 
aneight-fold power is required. Similarly to obtain three times | steel-making. In the face of the fact, therefore, that the common 
the amount of ventilation, if the velocity be increased threefold, | ores of Germany are most suitable for the production of white pig 
the frictional resistances are increased ninefold, so that for three | for puddling the very rapid growth of the manufacture of ingot iron 
times the amount of ventilation the power required is increased 27 | is remarkable. Large quantities of ore fram South Europe and 
times, Moreover, if the power is obtained from a furnace the heat | Africa are necessarily imported, and although, of course, the manu- 
inust be raised considerably, and the higher the temperature so | facture of puddled iron is by far the largest factor of the tatal pro- 
much the greater will be the loss of heat (from the escape of the | duction, the rate of the growth of the output of ingot iron bids fair 
current at the surface at acomparatively high temperature), and the | jin the not very distant future to take the lead. The greatest draw- 
loss by radiation and conduction on the sides of the furnace and the | back, however, with which German ironmasters have to contend is 
shaft. On this account the increase of power actually required in | that in the great majority of instances the distances between the 
practise must be looked upon as being as the fourth power rather | jron and coal beds are very considerable, and it is only in rare cases 
than as the cube. ‘The greatest mean heat of the upcast shaft | that the local production of ore suflices for the requirements of the 
seems to be from 150° Fahr. to 180° Fahr., and it will generally be | local iron industry. This disadvantage is aggravated by the diffi- 
found that where this is the case the useful effect of the fuel burnt culty of transport. All the iron districts are in the interior of the 
is comparitively small. When such great heats are employed the | country, and are practically shut off from water carriage; and rail- 
shaft cannot well be used for winding or pumping, even though iron way carriage is, of course, expensive. This is made the plea for 
conductors are employed. The best average appears to be about protective duties by the German ironmasters, and last year, it may 
&° Fahr., if the shaft is used for winding. A limit is soon reached be remembered, the duty on imported pig-iron was nearly doubled. 
in the employment of high temperatures, on account of the compari- | That this has not had the effect of seriously interfering with the 
tively small exhaustion (seldom exceeding 24in. of the water guage), | export from Cleveland may be accounted for by the fact that wealth 
Which can be obtained with a furnacz. ‘The average effect of a js spreading in Germany, and that, as is well known, one of the first 
furnace of 50 s juare feet area, in moderate sized collieries may be requirements of wealth is iron. In fact, Germany is now pretty much 
put down at 50,000 cubic feet per minute, or 1000 cubic feet per | where England was a decade ago in the proportion of iron used per 
square foot area per minute, with a consumption of 2 tons per 24 | head of population. The paper was read by Dr. Wedder in excellent 





hours, In small collieries the furnace ventilation may only amount English, and was graphically illustrated by reference to a series of 
- Pa ° . : ; ene . . s a? Sot, ( ira 
to from 15,000 to 20,000 cubic feet per minute. The above average | maps describing the production, consumption, and distribution of iron 


furnace effect gives 11°] t cubic feet of air per minute passed through 
the mine per pound of coal burnt in the 24 hours. The result of ob- 
servation on the ventilat ing furnaces of 10 English collieries consum- 
Ing on the average 3 tons of coal per 24 hours, gave for every 1 lb. 
of coal burnt in 24 hours. a minimum of 7:07 cubic feet passed through 
the mine per minute ; a maximum of 13°5 cubic feet per minute, and 
an average of 8°5 cubic feet per minute. Iu Phillip’s Reports on the 
Ventilation of Mines and Colleries, 1850, the following figures re- 
Specting the consumption of coai per 24 hours, and the amount of 
Ventilation per minute are given. At Haswell Colliery the amount 
of the ventilation is given as 100,917 cubic feet per minute, and the 
Consumption of coal 4 tons per 24 hours. At Hetton Colliery the 
amount of the ventilation is given as 190,000 cubic feet per minute, 


in Germany. 
DEPHOSPHORISING IRON IN THE BESSEMER CONVERTER. 

M. J. Messenez, of Hoerde, Westphalia, next read an interesting 
paper on the dephosphorisatian of iron carried on in the Bessemer 
converter with basic linings. For many years it was generally be- 
lieved that the dephosphorising of pig-iron could only beaccomplished 
inthe open hearth ; but the investigations of Messrs. Snelus, Richards, 
Thomas, and Gilchrist, in quite recent years, have made it clear that 
dephosphorisation can be accomplished by means of the basic process 
in the Bessemer converter. It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
importance, not only to the iron trade in particular but to the public 
generally, of these experiments and investigations. The meaning of 


mid the consumption of coal 9 tons per 24 hours. At Morton and | the process is this. By far the largest and most erp, eam de- 
| ° : . ~~ > _ ~ ar ae we k , 1e 
“outh Hetton Collieries 132,895 cubic feet per minute, and 8} tons | posits of iron ore in all parts of the world, so far as we know them, 


Of coal are more or less charged with phosphorus ; and it would almost seem 


as the more abundant the ore the greater the percentage of phos- 
phorus, The effect of a high percentage of phosphorus in pig-iron 
atthe Pits Nos. 5 and 10, Grand Hornu Collieries, and the Vidette | is to render it unsuitable for conversion into ingot iron, or steel as 
ina Ernest Pits of the Anzin Collieries respectively. The mean of | it is most commonly called in England, Such iron is generally 
os observations give 9600 cubic feet of air per minute, and a con-| know as white or mottled pig, and when made into eg sae pomp 
8 ot Of L146 Ib. of coal for 24 hours; or 0°8 lb. per minute, or | lacks tougliness and ductility. In consequence, the pure iron ores 0 
cs Per hour, or 83 cubic feet per minute for every 1 1b. of coal | West Yorkshire -especially those of Low Moor and Bowling — 
* Being Notes = - the hematite ores of Cumberland produce an iron or steel ven 
Dr. Vor qecteton a Course of Lectures on Mining, delivered by Herr Bergrath | commands a very high price in the market, owing to its extreme 
North Germany =? Director of the Royal Bergakademie, Clausthal, The Harz | toughness and ductility. If by any means the phosphorus can be 

19°19 Ibs, = | eliminated from the pig in the Bessemer converter, then a vast field 


Consumed per 24 hours, or per 1 1b. of coal consumed in 24 
10Urs 11-9 V4 « m9 ° . ° . . * 
Detain and 72 cubic feet per minute respectively. 
ets 2 © ] . . 
tails are given by Ponson respecting the effect of the furnaces 


weight of 1 square foo of water 1 inch deep, 


in several works in the Dusseldorf district where the Thomas-Gilchrist 
process is in active operation, and Messrs. Bolekow, Vaughan, and Co. 
are now expending about 100,0002. in plant for the purpose at their 
works at Middlesborough. Thésecret consists in the use of Bessemer 
converters double the capacity of those hitherto used, and lined with 
bricks of basic material—that is, strong in magnesian limestone; so 
that in the process of blowing the phosphorus is chemically liberated 
and consumed. ‘The paper of Mr. Massenez gave in detail the results 
accomplished at the Hoerde works, and explained the means by which 
these results had been attained. At the request of the President the 
discussion on this paper was adjourned until the following day, as in 
the meantime the members would have an opportunity of inspecting 
the process in operation. 

The discussion upon this paper was opened by Irof. von Tunner 
who referred to his recent report on the basic process. He considered 
the chemical process already proved, but the commercial question 
was a very difficult one to grapple with, seeing that the process was 
comparatively a new one. The information given at the works 
where this process was in operation was not always complete, owing 
to the fact probably that the conditions were so variable. There 
could be no doubt, in his opinion, that the process was destined to 
come into extensive use for the production of soft metal, because the 
final temperature in carrying out the basis process was greater than 
the final temperature in the ordinary Bessemer process. It was dif- 
ficult as yet to produce hard steel by the basic process. It would 
seem, also, that the additional carbon couid easily be obtained by 
adding more espiegel at the end, but the modus operandi had been 
limited up to the present time. Not only were foreign matters in- 
troduced into the espiegel, but the quality of the steel seemed to 
suffer more than in proportion to the impurities accounted for in the 
espiegel. It was, therefore, no wonder that the old process was still 
carried on side by side with the new, and that in the higher qualities 
of steel the former was resorted to, but the most important question 
was that of cost, for by that test every process must be judged. He 
would not say that the advantage in favour of the new was as much 
as 20s. per ton, though there could be no doubt that an important 
advantage might be claimed for the new process. The great difli- 
culty was how to eliminate the sulphur. At present they depended 
on the blast-furnaces for this elimination. Poor ironstone, as they 
all knew, contained a great deal of silica, and it was very difficult to 
obtain a basic slag, upon which the elimination of sulphur depended. 
Although as one representing Austria, it might be supposed that he 
would not wish success to the new process, yet in the interest of 
science he sincerely trusted the process might prove successful. 

Mr. Samuelson enquired by what means it was hoped that sulphur 
would be eliminated. Prof. von Tunner considered that the sepa- 
ration of the sulphur in the converter could not be accomplished 
without great cost, and, therefore, must be obtained by the blast- 
furnace, In the very last stage sulphur was left in the converter, 
and in order to effect elimination manganese ought to be present and 
the overflow be continued, if only on commercial grounds. 

Dr. Wedding gave the result of a series of experiments instituted 
at the instance of the German Government, but which were not com- 
pleted. He was strongly of opinion that there was no difficulty in 
the way of the new process that could not easily be surmounted. 

Mr. I, L, Bell felt strongly that the time had arrived when suflicient 
attention had been paid to the chemical aspect of the question. He 
remembered very well the howl of indignation and contempt with 
which Mr. Bessemer’s announcement, in a paper read at the meeting 
of the British Assoziation in 1857 at Cheltenham, that he could make 
wrought-iron out of pig-iron without any further addition of fuel and 
without any loss of heat in the process, was received by the iron- 
masters of the day. The change brought about since that day was 
| very remarkable. He was proud to say that it was in some measure 
due to the Iron and Steel Institute, and it had done a good work if 
it had only been the means of bringing so many eminent scientific 
foreigners together. He only wished that English scientists could 
afford as much instruction as they had derived from scientific gentle- 
men on this side of the water. Really the question of dephosphori- 
sation was now so transparently clear that they had now only to face 
the commercial part of the problem, Prof. von Tunner estimated 
that the extra cost of the basic process, as carried out in Germany, 
was about 20s, per ton. That amount, it must be admitted, was far 
beyond the ultimate expectations of its introducers. But he re. 
membered, a few years ago, when pig-iron from the West Coast, 
suitable for steel making, was sold at 50s. a ton, that gentlemen in 
the trade were quite prepared to assert that unlega they could get at 
least 12/. a ton for rails they would have na reasonable profit, and if 
any one had propounded that it would be passible to build and equip 
steamers tocross the Bay of Biscay, load ares at an inaccessible Spanish 
port and unload in the Tees, cargoes from which steel railsof unexcep- 
tionable quality could be manufactured more cheaply than iron could 
be made from Cleveland pig, the proposition would have been received 
with incredulity. It was very difficult to predict what economies might 
be effected in working a new process like this, but, admitting for the 
purpose of argument that the extra cost was 20s., it meant that unless 
they could get an iron suitable for the basic process for at least 20s. 
per ton less than they were paying for Bessemer pig, the process 
would be very short-lived, This opened up a very large question, 
As we grow older that which we now know as iron would gradually 
disappear, and would be transplanted by steel. Now, nature had not 
| provided a sufficient quantity of ore to supply indefinitely the world’s 
demand for steel, and so in course of time there must necessarily be 
a considerable increase in its value. It was a matter, therefore, of 
the utmost importance there, in Germany, where there were large 
quantities of phosphoric ores, that the process should be worked out, 
and he was not surprised that the process had excited more interest 
among their German friendsthan among Englishmen. He could not 
doubt that whether the difference were 10s. or 20s. per ton the new 
process must necessarily exercise a very important influence on the 
iron trade of the world. 

My. Massenez, in reply to an objection from Dr, Siemens, stated 
that all the iron made at Ilseder was of that description, and was 
perfectly adapted for the basic process. At Hoerde they made a 
white pig with no more than the silicon. As regarded the economies 
that might be effected, it was very difficult to estimate them, because 
as yet no new plant had been set to work upon the new process, and 
the old plant was necessarily worked at a disadvantage. 

Mr, Windsor Richards said it was very gratifying to him to find 
that all the statements made with regard to the practicability of the 
new process were fully borne out in practice there. ‘he only re- 
maining difficulties were the mechanical and the commercial. The 
first would, he believed, very soon be overcome ; and as to the second, 
it only remained to make large quantities continuously, and he was 
satisfied that the result would be satisfactory. He had hoped that 
he would have been able to lay before the members at this meeting 
the results of the working of the new 15 ton converters at Bolokaw, 
Vaughan, and Co.’s works, but they were scarcely yet ready for work, 
He, however, promised that he would take the very earliest oppor- 
tunity of making a communication to the members on the subject. 

Mr. Thomas, one of the patentees of the basio process, entered into 
a long discussion of the question of cost on the basis of the caleula- 
tions made by Prof. Tunner. He believed that the extra charges 
had been over-estimated, and that even under existing circumstances 
instead of 20s. per ton it should be set down as not more than 16s. 6d, 
per ton. 

The President, in moving the usual vote of thanks to the author, 
replied to some of the remarks of Mr. Bell. He said that the report 
of Mr. Bessemer’s paper was published he believed on a Wednesday 
That was the first he had ever heard about it, and on the following 
Saturday he had rolled at Dowlais two bars made from pig taken 
direct from the blast-furnace. That did not look very much like 
opposition. He would admit, however, that they did this believing 
| that they would prove the fallacy of the whole thing; but they only 

proved that Mr, Bessemer was right and they were entirely wrong, 
The Dowlais Company took out a licence at once, and never aban. 
doned the process until they had thoroughly tried it and failed, 
Mushet had not then arisen to show them tho way to success, 
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thought that they might look for great economies in the new process 
when it came to be generally used. 








CONVERTING CAST-IRON INTO WROUGHT-IRON. 


According to the invention of Mr. L. D. Cuaptn, of Chicago, cast 
or pig iron is treated as in a convérter by blowing air through it so 
as to eliminate impurities, and is then either mixed with a larger 
quantity of less pure iron, so as to obtain good serviceable pig from 
the mixture, or it is treated or puddled in a rotating or oscillating 


fornace, so as to produce balls for the manufacture of wrought-iron. | 


The converter may be separate from the puddling or balling furnace, 
both of which may be of any known construction, or, according to 
this invention, the same vessel and apparatus may be made to serve 
both purposes. A cylindrical vessel, like those used as rotary fur- 
naces, lined with refractory material, preferably presenting internal 


ribs or irregularities, is mounted so that it can be made to revolve or | 


rock on its horizontal axis. Along one side of the vessel, in the lining 
thereof, is formed an air channel having a number of tuyere holes 
opening from it into the interior of the furnace. At one end the 
vessel is formed with a collar enclosed within a stationary hollow 
ring, from which there opens a side port, which, in one position of 
the furnace, when the air channel is lowest, corresponds with the 


mouth of the channel, so that when an air-blast is sent into the hol- | 


low of the ring the air passes into and along the channel in the fur- 
nace lining, and issuestherefrom by the tuyere holes, blowing through 
the molten metal lying in the furnace. When the furnace is turned 
partly round, the tuyere holes being thereby brought up towards the 
surface of the molten metal, the port leading into the channel is 


more or less closed, and thus the blast is moderated to suit the less | 


depth of metal through which it has to pass; or when the furnace is 
turned still further round the blast port is closed altogether. The 


ends of the furnace vessel are open, but provided with doors, and the | 


vessel is mounted between a furnace fire at its one end anda chimney 
or flue at its otherend. The vessel also has a part of its side opposite 
to the air channel hinged, so that it can be opened as a door, and it 
has in this door a feeding hole, which can be closed by a plug. 

With a furnace so arranged iron is thus treated, The vessel being 
turned to the position where its air-channel is lowest and its feeding 
hole highest, molten iron is run into it, and the blast is turned on 


and continued until the impurities are eliminated so far as may be | on the road from Chapel-en-le-Frith to Castleton, and within a short | the meer, and lay the ore aside for the use of the 
desired, their elimination being promoted by giving the vessel more | distance of the latter place. It is supposed to have been worked by | ducting the expenses of getting the same. 


or less rocking motion, so as to direct the blast from the tuyere holes 
through all parts of the metal. When it is desired to produce good 
pig from impure iron a portion is first thus purified by the blast, and 
then a farther portion being run into the vessel and mixed therewith, 
the whole may be run out as good pig. When wrought-iron is to be 
produced the metal is first purified by the blast, and then the blast 
being stopped the end doors of the vessei are opened, so that the 
reverberatory flame passes through it, and the vessel being then 
caused to rotate or oscillate on its axis the metal becomes puddlad 
and balled, and the ball or balls can be removed by opening the side 
door,and treated in the usual way for the manufacture of wrought-iron. 








INDICATING THE WATER LEVEL IN STEAM BOILERS.—Instcad 
of placing the float inside the boiler as usual, Mr. J. REIMANN, of 


Paris, encioses the float mechanism in a special and complete appa- | 


ratus, which may be fixed to the exterior of the boiler or may be 
placed even at a considerable distance from the boiler, to which it 
is connected by two pipes (after the manner of water-gauge tubes), 
one for the steam and the other for the water. Care must be taken, 
however, that in all cases the height of the plane passing horizon- 
tally through the centre of the float chamber corresponds to the 
mean water line in the boiler. In applying the apparatus to an 
ordinary boiler, he encloses it in a metal box of circular or other 
convenient form, fitted with a cover which is readily removable for 
the purpose of enabling the interior and parts contained therein to 
be examined and repaired when necessary. 
with three hollow extensions of circular form, one at the top, and 
another at the bottom, and a third at the side. Through the hollow 
extensions at top and bottom are passed pipes fitted with cocks 
which connect the upper and lower half of the box chamber with 
the steam and water respectively contained in the boiler. It 
will now be understood that when the apparatus is fixed in its 
proper position, and the cocks are turned on, the interior of the 
box will become filled half with water and half with steam. 
The interior of the box is fitted with a float of hollow copper, or any 
other approved construction, attached to the end of an arm, keyed 
or pinned fast on a spindle, which rocks in socket bearings screwed 
into the third hollow extension, before mentioned, in the side of the 
box. This spindle projects through the socket (which is screwed 
into the casting of the hollow extension) to the exterior, when it is 
fitted with a hand or indicator, which extends about half way across 
the removable cover of the box to a dial or quadrant marked on the 
face of thecover. Asmall spring serves to keep the interior shoulder 
of the spindle tightly pressed against the bearing in which it turns 
and prevents the escape of steam or water. Thus, every movement 
of the floating ball within the box will be indicated on its cover by 
the hand moving over the dial, which may be marked from zero at 
its centre, when the hand will be exactly horizontal to 6° or more 
above and below the horizontal position. By very simple lever me- 
chanism the rise or fall of the float may be made to actuate a steam 
whistle or other alarm signal, and thus call attention to the lack or 
excess of water in the boiler. 





PULVERISING MINERALS.—The machine for finely pulverising tin, 
copper, lead, and other metallic minerals and the ores thereof, and 
also the slimes and leavings either before or after they have been 
subjected to any other crushing, roasting, or separating process, in- 
vented by Messrs. MICHELL and TREGONING, of Camborne, consists 
of a hopper or receiving vessel for all substances passing through the 
crashing part of the machine. An inlet pipe conducted through a 
hollow bearing connects the hopper with a cylinder or barrel by a 
watertight flange ; through this inlet pipe the substance to be crushed 
is conducted from the hopper into the cylinder which is to contain 
the substance to be crushed which has been inducted through the 
hollow bearing, and is to be partially filled with weights or masses 
or lamps of some hard metal or material (for example, steel or iron). 
This cylinder, on the application of power, revolves on two centres 
or hollow bearings. The hopper having been first filled with sub- 
stance for crushing is fed with a sufficient supply of water, which in 
its passage through the inlet pipe to the cylinder or barrel partly 
assixts and partly forces with it the substance to be crushed. On 


arriving within the cylinder containing the metal weights the revo- | 


lations of the cylinder cause the weights to fall one over the other, 
and the substance introduced into the cylinder will be gradually 
reduced or crushed to the proper fineness, and will be kept in a state 
of suspension in the water, with which it will finally pass out at the 
hollow outlet bearing. 





COMBUSTION OF PATENT FUEL.—The production of patent fuel 
was no doubt designed chiefly to utilise the small coal, which was 
otherwise unsaleable, but it was soon found that as a fuel for ocean- 
going steamers it had the great advantage over round coal that the 
age bulk was much reduced. 
ways been the great drawback with patent fuel that it packs 
itself in the furnace as carefully as it has before been packed in the 
bunkers, so that all draught through it is stopped, and perfect com- 
bastion is rendered practically impossible. 
been devised by Mr. CHARLES WEEKES, C.E., of Swansea, who, 
taking for his model the rognons au brochet, socommon on the Con- 


cme 











tinent, concei the idea that briquettes au brochet would be 

equally attractive. He perforates the centre of the fuel blocks 
inc rie fas wit a « , - ; 

during manufacture with a small square hole, by means of which 
vw 4 »* } sad 1” os - ‘ ‘ e . 

they are “threaded” on a rod at right angles to each other alter- 


nately, and placed in the furnace in a position that insures perfect 
combustion without breakage or waste of any kind. It is proposed 
to make the fuel block only half the thickness of those now made, so 
as to carry the principle further toward perfection. The favourable 


This box is provided | 


In consumption, however, there | 


An ingenious remedy has | 


reception which the new fuel has had is astonishing, some having 
gone so far as to designate it the fuel of the future, and declare that 
the scientific accuracy of the principle is beyond dispute. 








LEAD AND LEAD MINING IN DERBYSHIRE—No. II. 
BY ARTHUR H. STOKES, F.G.S. 
(Read before the Chesterfield and Derbyshire Institute of Mining, 
Mechanical, and Civil Engineers.]} 

In 1753 the lease was granted to — Rolls, Esq., and about 1809 or 
1810 Richard Arkwright, Esq., purchased the remainder of Rolls’ 
lease, and from this date up to the present the lease of the mineral 
dues for the Duchy of Lancaster for the Wapentake of Wirksworth 
has been retained by the Arkwright family, the present holder being 
Frederick Charles Arkwright, Esq., of Cromford. 

The mineral duties in the High Peak district have been since 1690 
in the hands of the Dukes of Devonshire, under lease from the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 

The lead mines of Derbyshire are divided into two districts, called 
| the High Peak or North Derbyshire, and the Low Peak or the Wapen- 
take of Wirksworth. Their sub-divisions are shown in the following 








| schedule :-— EXTENT OF MINING Disrricr. 
| The Mineral Courts Acts of 1851 and 1852 cover nearly the whole | 
of North Derbyshire, often termed by the miners the king’s field, | 
| and supposed to have been the property of the Crown from the period 
'of the Norman conquest. The two districts are defined as follows :— 


Hien PEAK, consists of seven liberties. 


Castleton. Monyash. 
Bradwell. Taddingtor. 

| Hucklow. Upper Haddon. 
Winster. Low PBRAK. 


Wapentake of Wirksworth. 


} Liberties of — Tideswell. 
' Ashford. Crich. 
Hartington. Stoney Middleton. 


Peak Forest. Youlgreave. 
Eyam (except ancient freeholds). Litton. 


| notice to come and measure the same. 


| the mine, unless the same shall have been previously measured by th 
q 





Perhaps the oldest lead mine in the county is the Odin Mine, the} 
| entrance to which is at the bottom of the hill, south of Mam Tor, | 


| the Danes, as its name seems toimport. It has been a rich lead mine, 

| but is now closed. 

| Having now briefly traced the history of lead mining from the 

| earliest dates, so far as the author has been able to obtain such 

| information, it will be necessary to give an epitome of the various 
mining customs and Acts of Parliament relating to lead mining be- 
fore entering upon the more practical part. 

A chronological history is given at the end. 

ESTABLISHED CUSTOMS AND ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 

Old customs and privileges have been handed down from one gene- 
ration to another, and the miners residing in the district have been 
immerorially governed by such ancient laws and customs, and have 
continued in almost uninterrupted exercise and enjoyment of such 
customs and privileges, although research has failed to show that 
they had any written authority, their origin having baffled the most 
diligent enquirer. These old customs and rights are best detailed in 
a poem composed by Edward Manlove, and printed in 1653; also in 
a book called “ The Liberties and Customs of the Myners,” printed 
in 1645, and “ The Articles and Customs of the King’s Field in the 
High Peak in Derbyshire,” 1601. 

To show the repugnant laws contained in these old customs it | 
would, perhaps, be sufficient to quote from Manlove’s poem the part 
relating to theft from the mine, which is as follows :— 

‘** For stealing oar twice from the minery 
The thief that’s taken fined twice shall be. 
But the third time that he commits such theft 
Shall have a knife stuck through his hand to th’ haft 
Into the stow, and there till death shall stand, 
Or loose himself by cutting loose his hand. 
And shal: foreswear the franchise of the mine. 
And always lose his freedom from that time.” 

Another custom may here be mentioned showing the kind of punish- 
ment incorrigible miners were subjected to at the hands of the bar- 
master—“ Art. XLIX. We say that every barmaster or his deputy 
ought to have a pair of stocks at some convenient place within his | 
division.” 

In the year 1287 the miners petitioned the king (Edward I.) to 
redress their grievances, attempts having been made by the land- 
owners to stop the trespass of miners upon their private lands. The | 
king accordingly issued a warrant, or commission, directed to the 
Sheriff of Derbyshire, to call a meeting of such persons as were best 
acquainted with the rights and the customs of the miners. This 
commission was solemnly executed at Ashbourne by a jury who, by 
their inquisition, returned that the miners claimed by no charter, but 
by immemorial custom; and that, by the due observance of that 
custom, their rights and titles to these mines should be preserved to 
them. On that return the king admitted their laws and rights. 

The whole of the 59 Articles which governed the mining previous 
to the passing of the Acts of 1851 and 1852 will be found in “ The 
Compleat Miner,” by Thomas Haughton. London, 1681, 

| Previous to the passing of the above-named Acts the mineral laws 
and customs were very uncertain and undefined, both as to the} 
manner of working and extent of jurisdiction ; and in many respects | 
were inapplicable to the more advanced (although still rude) mode 
of mining. It was to remedy some of these defects that the Acts of 
1851 and 1852 were passed. 

The lead mining in Derbyshire is now governed by two Acts of 
Parliament—“ The High Peak Mining Customs and Mineral Courts 
Acts, 1851,” and “The Derbyshire Mining Customs and Mineral 
Courts Acts, 1852.” The Acts are very similar, and a description of 
one will be quite sufficient to explain the various laws relating to 
the whole of the county. It will be seen by the date of the Acts 
that they were passed within one year of each other, and many of 
the clauses in the High Peak Act, 1851, are copied seriatim into the 
Act of 1852. 








ARTICLES ESTABLISHED. * 

The subjects of this realm have from time immemorial claimed 
and exercised a right to search for, sink, and dig mines or veins of 
lead ore in the County of Derby within the Kings’ Field, and the 
miners have continued in the uninterrupted enjoyment of the various | 
customs and privileges, although they do not appear to have had any 
' written origin, and although the landowners have repeatedly tried 
to stop the miners’ trespass, yet the miners have eventually gained 
the day; for the previously named two Acts confirm them in their | 
right of search, and the uncertain and undefined customs are now in 
legal operation within the district covered by those Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 


| hindered by water or for want of air, then any persons may apply 
| the Barmaster for possession of the same. ’ 
| notice to the owner, or post the notice up in a conspicuous place nea 


|assigned, will be forfeited, and may give the mine to any pero 
| willing to work the same. 


| Jury delivering their opinion as to whether any other person is work 


| moval, privileges, disabilities, and duties of various offices, Barmote 
| Courts, territorial jurisdiction, penalties, grand juries, and other 
| matters for carrying into effect the customs and liberties of miner, 


| ments in the custody of the Steward upon payment of Is, andt 
| obtain certified copies of any proceedings in the great and amall 


' for foot passengers or carts from the highway lying most conve 


pa P inh these 
| water. The owner or ocoupier of tho land over which these 


: “sel . the only cod 

the same without permission (see Article II.); thus “ — we 
| pensation the landowner gets for all his annoyance mp ine 
face is the right to sell and dispose of all and every other miner 


The following is an epitome of the 29 Articles contained in 


the Schedule to the Acts, and will give a general idea of the curious | 


and antiquated customs established by such Acts. 
| Arr. I.—lIt is lawful for ail the subjects of this realm to search 
| for, sink, and dig mines or veins of lead ore upon, in, or under all 
manner of lands, of whose inheritance soever they may be (churches, 
churchyards, places of public worship, burial grounds, dwelling 
houses, orchards, gardens, pleasure grounds, and highways excepted) ; 
but if no vein of ore be found, or if the foundermeer be not freed, 
as provided by Art. 11, and the person making search abandon it for 
| fourteen days, the land must be levelled and made good by the per- 
son making the search within the space of twelve clear days after 
| the expiration of the said fourteen days, or the owner of such land 
may level and make good the same, and recover the expenses thereof 
| from the miner in an action of debt in the Small Barmote Court, or 
| in the County Court, provided always that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent, or hinder, the miner from following and working his 
vein, and searching for and getting lead ore under such excepted 
places; but in case by so doing he shall damage or injure any such 
| excepted places, or the surface thereof, the owner may recover from 
| such miner compensation for such damage, and if the workings are 
| likely to endanger the security of such excepted buildings the Steward 
| and Grand Jury have power to stop the workings. 


| mining rights and income were once 0 


all caulk (barytes), spar, or other mineral (except } 
as often as he thinks proper, but not to see any mine) he and 

Art. III.—The Barmaster and Deputy Barmaster shall Property, 
dish or measure which shall contain 15 pints of water for PLOvide g 
Pe a (about 14 pints in the Wapentake and 15 pints ; measur 

Peak). 

Art. IV.—The Barmaster, with two Grand Jurymen 
vide the miners a way, either for foot passengers or carts shall Pro. 
nearest highway to the mine, and also from the mine to th T the 
running stream, spring, or natural pond of water. No com th ‘ 
is to be claimed by the occupier or landowner for such ‘ Dsation 
their use is limited to persons and purposes connected with ve bat 
who may use also for mining purposes the water from th © mine, 
running stream. © Nearest 

Arr. V.—Every miner shall, so long as his mine shall be 
be entitled, without making any payment for the same, to rte , 
sive use of so much surface land as shall be thought necessary fie. 
Barmaster and two of the Grand Jury, for the purpose of g rt t 
&c., but the miner is to fence the same to protect cattle, a ap, 

Art. VI.—Any person may transfer his interest in any mi 
any other person by notice to the Barmaster. mine tg 

Art. VII.—When ore has been raised by any miner, 
desire such ore to be measured, he must give the Barm 
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Art. VIII.—No person shall sell any ore, or remove ANY ote from 


H,, J 


Pumpi 


30, 


Barmaster. 

Art. IX.—The duties called “lot” and “cope” a ? 
Her Majesty or her lessee. por te Payable ty 

In the High Peak the duty called “lot” is one thirteen 
all ore raised; the duty called “cope” is the sum of 4q 
load, being nine dishes of ore. 

ArT, X.—The first finder of a new vein shall be entitleg to tw 
meers in length of the said vein, one meer on each side of é 
founder. The third meer shall belong to the lessee of the duties ' 
lot and cope, to be set out at either extremity of the said two nt 
at the option of the Barmaster. The finder shall be entitled to a 
subsequent meer in such vein, each way, to the extent he shall olin 
or require at the time of freeing. But if the lessee neglect to wos 
his meer the finder shall have a right to purchase the said meer 
The price to be tixed by the Steward and Grand Jury, or he can work 
lessee, after de. 


th part of 
. for every 
































































Art. XI.—The Barmaster shall not set out any ground until org 
shall have been raised from the mine. 

Art. XII.—If the miners work without having freed the mine ot 
commit a trespass, the mine shall be forfeited to the lessee, ' 

Ant. XIII.—Provides for ownerships when working veins a , 
crossing or intersection point; and the following clauses for gy, 
proaching and connected veins. ? 

Arts. XIV. to XVIT.—Clauses providing for priority of title, tres 
pass, and debts, which are to be tried and decided before the py, 
mote Court. 

ArT XVIII.—Every meer of ground shall contain 32 yard jy 
length, but in a few liberties it is 29 yards in length. 7 

ArT. XIX.—If the mines are neglected, or not wrought, being nt 


The Barmaster shall send 


the mine, stating that such a mine at the expiration of three wees, 
if not duly and reasonably worked, and not other sufficient reas 


Art. XX.—Provides for serving notices. 

Art. XXI.—A shareholder refusing to join his partners in work 
ing the mine, or pay his proportion of the expenses, shall forfeit his 
part. 

Arts. XXII. to XXVI.—Provide for various legal forms befor 
the Grand Jury. 

Art. XXVII.—If any person gives relief to any other mine which 
may be under water, the owner of such relieved mine shall pay 
an amount of ore worked as the Barmaster and Grand Jary shall 
determine. The said portion of ore to be delivered, dressed, and 
made merchantable by the owner of such mine. 

Art. XXVIII.—Provides for the consolidation of mines having 
two or more veins lying contiguous to each other. 

ArT. XXIX. —Provides for encroachments, and for the Grand 








Export 
Orders 
promptly 


ing any mineral ground belonging to the persons so summoning the 
Grand Jury; and also for the retaining of all ore gotten, unles 
security be given, or until sufficient further workings shall have bea 
done to enable the Grand Jury to form a satisfactory opinion. 
The Acts themselves contain numerous clauses, and generally 
treat of legal points in regard to appointments, qualifications, re 


~~... 
Millimeter 


They also give power to all persons to search and examine all docu 


Barmote Court, and copies of entries of accounts. They also gire 


power to the Grand Jury to make orders, &c., for working, carryig BS 
on, guidance, and protection of mines, and for rogulating the pr JIGGER-PI 
ceedings of Barmote Courts. Ma 
From the above epitome it will be seen that the Acts conirm anuf 
many customs that are in derogation of the common law. In the a 
first place, all subjects of the realm may search or dig for lead aw SPECTA 
in or under any person’s land (without even asking permission af the ): 
owner of the surface); and providing the miner finds ore, and free ] 1€ 


the mine, by paying one dish to the Barmaster, he then not of 
claims but is entitled to sufficient surface, or land, for his hillock, e 
spoil heap, and calls upon two of the Grand Jury to provide & ws} 

es 


bot 








g strea 
6 . 
thing’ 


to the mine, and also water way to the nearest runnin 





In short, the miner is entitiel 
1 as shall be thaugit™ 
withost 
e to the 


exist cannot claim any compensation. 
to the exclusive use of so much surface lanc 
be necessary by the Barmaster and two of the Grand Jury, 
making any payment for the same, or being accountab! 
owners or occupiers of the soil for any damage he may do. 

In case the miner raises any other mineral save lead ore, 
owner of the land claims such mineral, and the miner cannot 


then th 


ae 
In fact, the miner ¥ ™ 


raised by the miner except lead ore. ma 
yatoms, 2 


authorised to search and mine for lead ore by those e 
hence can only sell that mineral. 

It may be re narked that this is a fy 
of the soil, that his land should be cut up, reads ! ; 
fields, and water ingress and egress be allowed for the we 
miner; but it must be remembered that the miners had rcs 
and privileges when the whole of the Peak was what might nei 
a “vast howling wilderness,” without gultivation, and =o : 
the Crown ; also that the present owners of the soil — * had the 
same subject to such mining rights. anil 
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surface value; hence it was of paramount consequence ©” 
. ner 
that every encouragement should be held out to the mint 










their calling. These customs once established the minet -. ‘ 

ciously clung to them, and even fought them in the a 

Now the Acts of 1851 and 1852 have confirmed their rig 5 SIGoa< 
both owners of the land and the miners know the limit 0! 
| vileges or inconveniences. The freehold tenures of Kit BORTY 
Eyam had acharter of exemption granted to the m by "4 Dake m NG 
when Earl of Mortmain, previously to his being creates ed Cast g 
| Lancaster. ede fe 
- agin : + tae ole PRICK a 

We are informed that Mr. Brough Smyth, the resident mil 4, 30 
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gineer of the Davala Moyar Gold Mining Company, bi 


i ART, II.—In all cases the landowner has power to remove and sell | London, 
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Pumping Plant up to 600-horse power at short notice. HYDRAULIC 
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| MANCHESTER WIRE WORKS. __ ALEK. CHAPLIN AND CO.,. 


RANSTONHILL ENGINE WORK; G sew 
NEAR VICTORIA STATION, MANCHESTER. ee oe: we 
* =. PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
(EBTABLISHED 1790), —_ 


JOHN STANIAR AND CO., IVES, AND OTHER ENGINES AND BOIL 


LOCOMOTIVES, AND OTHER ENGINES AND BOILERS 
Lonpon House:— 
Manufecturers by STEAM POWER cf all kinds of Wire Web, EXTRA TREBLE STRONG for No. 63, QUEEN ViC TOR IA STREE T, LON DON. 
LEAD AND COPPER MINES. 
Jiggor Bottoms ani Cylinder Covers woven ANY WIDTH, in Iron, Steel, Brass, or Copper 
FXIKA &LRONG PERFORATED ZINC AND COPPER RIDDLES AND SIEVES 
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INCREASED VALUE OF WATER-POWER, 
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‘MacADAW’S VARIABLE TURBINE. 
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Shippine Orders Executed with the Greatest Dispatch. 





mine wh ich This Wheel (which is now largely in use in England, Scotland, and Ireland) is 
all pay such _| the only one yet invented which gives proportionate power from both large and 
il pay st small quantities of water. It can be made for using a large winter supply, and 


a oa pe - | yet work with equal efliciency through all variations of quantity down to a fifth, 
“Bs | PERFORATORS, WIRE WEAVERS, AND GENERAL 


Established 1848. | or even less if required. It is easily coupled to a steam- engine, and in this way 
Samples and prices | always assists it by whatever amount of power the water is capable of giving, 





































, ‘ eceipt of and therefore saves so much fuel. 
rines having “ spe Citic ation. This Turbine is applicable to all heights of fall. It works immersed in the tail- 
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| MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURE tR ro H.M.’S 
PReicses oF APPLICATION | GOVERNMENT, COUNCIL OF INDIA, SCIE ig AND 
_— a ART DEPARTMENT, ADMIRALTY, 
| MATIHE MATICAL, DRAWING, and SURVEYING INSTRU SMENTS of every 
5 and finish, at the most moderate prices, 
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THE GRAND PRIZE, THE TRIPLE AWARD. 


Gold Medal, Silver Medal, and Honourable Mention awarded at the Paris Exhibition, in competition with all the World, 
FOR MY LATEST PATENTED STONE BREAKERS AND ORE CRUSHERS. 











Stones broken equal, and Ores better, than by hand, at one-tenth the cost. 


HIGHEST AWARDS PULVERISERS 
FROM TIE \ BONE MIpgy 
MINING INSTITUTE MORTAR MILs. ~ & 
or CORNWALL. s s 5 ke. &o, 


ORIGINAL PATENTEE AND SOLE MAKER OF BLAKE-MARSDEN 


Improved Patent Stone Breakers & Ore Crushers 


New Patent Reversible Jaws, i s, Quavensilanial 


7 DEAR 81r,—We have adopted your Stone om Ro 


in Sections with Patent << a SR . in , ‘ cae: 7 many of the mines under our manageniety aa 


pleased to be able to state that they nd any 


PST ER.. given the greatest satisfaction. “ee Al cag 
Faced Backs _ f — £ ay te We are, yours faithfully, 
x NORE sca i} ee: 


NS 2) : H. R. Marsden, Esq., JOHN TAYLOR Ayp SON8, 

NEW r ATENT ADJ USTABLE i SS Ad = —- = . Soho Foundry, Meadow-lane, Leeds, 
TOGGLES AR as Cw B St. John del Rey Mining Company (Lint 
die , a SS WN rae Z sa . 


A SAVING OF FIFTY-FIVE HANDS py 


Cy 774 RAS ied ieee ANY ; a : i . ve 1 . y _ THE Use 
\ EPXUANY i i] NATAL : eth Enh. ONE MEDIUM-SIZED MAOHIN 
OVER 2750 IN USE. jy AY | aS ! aes niall 


BLAKk’s STONE BREAKER.—Statement 





: Tes FA iS : a He 53 4 naging Director ofthe St. John del Rey Mink’ My the i 
A \\\ Cpa IES fe a WSK } a ae ee Mr. John Hockin, with regard to six monthy Mpa, 

NEW PATENT WROUGHT-IRON CONNECTING OWA IES ae EXSSSSR . — ESTES ey det ei. working of Blake’s Stone Seether, affordin fet 
ROD AAA ZA A EY)... — Ss, eS a nas judging of the relative economy of machine sty Me 

: ANY Pace YW : ae ro ; ge FL BSS ¥ 7 labour in this kind of work, and also of the costof gat 

N P t t D b k WEA RF hpcicagcomeaen ot Seon ee) ed | ON the Stone Breaker to work in difficult places Ps 
ew a en raw- ac AWA ior wim . yo” ic ee : : wi J “ f 9 tA maid to Mr. Marsden for the machine referred tone 
e ANN I?Z48 EARS be | ial me ea 2 . : Hockin was £180, and adding to this the cost of ye, 
Motion AY ANY ‘A WS 7 aes it bea : WEEE TOO carriage, and fixing, the aggregate cost to the mig 
e WW AINNN £229 oh i “ 9 oan BW IE: NN of the Breakerin working order was £500, By thin 

x AN “Yl BLE, \ , GY ane ; er ee IWS » efi: , y is enable ispense wi ¢ 
NEW PATENT STEEL TOGGLE BEARINGS. UWA ZAR \ c ee << ys ANN ab: {}: the company is enabled to dispense with the labour 


people, the value of which is £600 per annum, thes 


\ ‘ i ae FEY ; ft is of working the machine could not be more th en 
SN — 4 “<j of about five men (the machine requires but mera 
feed it, so that the rest wouid be for engineer, ful 

&c.), and allowing for interest on outlay . uel i, 


P R : and for 
cenit when necessary, the saving must be e mena 
IZE MED ALS wees ua ck 3 Journal, & e CNOrMOUS,— Hing 
a : 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
ALL BEARINGS are renewable, and made of H.R.M.’s Patent Compound ANTIFRICTION METAL, 


CATALOGUES, TESTIMONIALS, &c. 


=: _%- MARSDEN, SOHO FOUNDRY, LESDS, 























THE “CHAMPION” ROCK BORER 


MINE AND QUARRY STANDS, STEEL DRILLS, SPECIALLY PREPARED INDIARUBBER HOSE, TESTED 
IRON PIPES, ec, 


Air-Compressing Machinery, 


Simple, strong, and giving most excellent results, and 


ELECTRIC BLASTING APPARATUS. 


Full particulars of rapid and economical work effected 
by this machinery, on application. 


R. H. HARRIS, late 
ULLATHORNE z co Mechanical and Consulting Engineers, 


eg 63, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, Bf 








JOHN MARSDEN, 


Air Tubing and Improved Brattice Cloth 


Tarred, Oiled, and Non-Inflammable. 


THE OILED CLOTH IS ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR DAMP MINES, AND B 
ALSO A GOOD COVERING FOR SHEDS. 
THE NON-INFLAMMABLE FOR THE MORE DANGEROUS MINES, 











Samples and prices free, on application at the Works, 


STEAM PUMPS for COLLIERY PURPOSES, specially adapted {QAC——ae “ee ee 6 V ARLEY STREET OLDH AM k0 A} 
for Forcing Water any height; also for Sinking; and for Feeding ene : 9 


Boilers, 


JOHN CAMERON has made over SIX THOUSAND. re we —— MANCHEST “R. 
Works: OLDFIELD ROAD, SALFORD, MANCHESTER. — —_ ; csnhenaedeteineaieenenennenenieimnsccinntlll 





GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, PARIS EXHIBITION 1878. 


ASBESTOS MILLBOARD JOINTING, | THOMAS TURTON AND SONS, 


ASBESTOS BOILER COVERING, MANUFACTURERS OF 


ASBESTOS. 





ASBESTOS CEMENT, MINING STEEL of every description. ; aL 
ARK UNRIVALLED, _CAST STEEL FOR TOOLS. CHISEL, SHEAR. BLISTER, & SPRING STE 


Bole Patentees and Manufacturers: i i 
THE PATENT ASBESTOS MANUFACTURE CO. (LIMITED), MINING TOOLS & FILES of superior quality. ATELAYES 
31, ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW, | EDGE TOOLS, HAMMERS, PICKS, and all kinds of TOOLS for RAILWAYS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, and PL 
AND 10, MARSDEN STREET, MANCHESTER, LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, RAILWAY CARRIAGE and WAGON SPRINGS and BUFFERS. 


From whom Price Lists and all information can be had. | SHEAEF WoO RKS % SPRING WORK S, SHEFFIELD 


. - BY SIRES! 
ASBESTOS. LONDON OFFICES—90, CANNON STREET, E.C. PARIS DEPOT—12, RUE DES ARCHIVES. BOSTON, MASS., U.8.—40, KILB 








FURSE BROTHERS & CO., Manufacturers, ROME ~— : Conran edie — semana eatin 


vibe. mutters J» WOOD ASTON AND CO, STOURBRIDGE 


Rope Packing. 9 pure Asbestos, (WORKS AND OFFICES ADJOINING CRADLEY STATION), 
Fibre Paper, Felt, &c., &c. 


Manufacturers of A I 

The Best and most Econom id Jointing. 

' Pega -payagtnal CRANE, INCLINE, AND PIT CH ALA iis 
SoLe Acents: WITTY & WYATT. | aiso CHAIN CABLES, ANCHORS, and RIGGING CHAINS, IRON and STEEL SHO Lege rir 
Office: 9, Fenchurch Street. Warehouse: 1, Fenchurch Avenue. FORKS, ANVILS, VICES, SCYTHES, HAY and CHAFF KNIVES, PICKS, er mar 
mary + ane ne Se iia dealin selediol RAILWAY and MINING TOOLS, FRYING PANS, BOWLS, LADLES, &e., 1 desoriptions 
NN ee HR . 4 abt} and TEN in . te. _ Crab Winches, Pulley and Snatch Blocks, Screw and Lifting Jacks, Ship Knees, Forgings, and Use Iron of all de 
STOOKING, said freeholde in the Pron Ot MANITOBA. ———— FOR CRANES, INCLINES, MINES, &C.y 
Address, Hexernt C. Jones, Solicitor, 20, Masonie Hall, Toronto. WELDED STEEL CHAINS { MADE ALL SIZES. , 
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